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Just Published | Spalding & Moore’s Language Speller 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


CORRELATING 


Language Work 


with 


Spelling 


PART ONE— For Primary Grades 
120 Pages. Mailing Price, 20 Cents 

PART ONE is arranged in five chapters of ten lessons each. 

It treats of Words, whence English words come, what they 
stand for; Sentences, what they carry, and how they do their work; 
Paragraphs, and how they are connected; parts of speech, phrases, 
punctuation, imitative words, how sound carries meaning, the con- 
founding of words, etc. 

The book introduces letter- -writing, story-telling, and composition, 
together with simple rules for capitalization and punctuation. 

On the page opposite each lesson in language are words adapted 
to expression on the theme of the language work. 





PART TW0O—For Grammar Grades 
144 Pages. Mailing Price, 30 Cents 

PART TWO is arranged in four chapters on the same general 
plan as Part One, and supplements and completes the course of les- 
sons begun in that book. 

In letter writing the pupil advances to letters of application, 
business letters, telegrams, informal and formal notes. 

In composition the themes are often selected from collateral 
work in geography, history, etc. 

Each chapter contains about 1,000 new words in spelling and is 
intended to cover the work of a half year. 


Sample copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of the mailing price 
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EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 


Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPEs 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agenta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 














Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


REMOVAL 


E have removed to our new 

building, 116--120 Summer 
Street. Our friends and patrons 
are cordially invited to call and in- 
spect our new quarters. 











GLOBES, MAPS, STATIONERY 
J. L. Hammett Co. 


The School Supply House, 








116-120 Summer St., Boston. 














Unemployed Teachers 
or Good Business 


to teaching, may secure a desirable 
engagement by addressing 


C. B. BEACH & (Co., 











The Grand Prize *,%3"* 


1900, 
WAS AWARDED TO 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


This is the highest — ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no 
other pen - maker has it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


GILLOTT HAS ALWAYS TAKEN THE HIGHEST PRINE. 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
“ It gives me t pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil .’ It does 
the ie 4 well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘ r’ is in satisfactory use in very many of cities and towns of the 
State. From what I Pom nally know of the results and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ ’ ig the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, $3.50. Mass. State Soard of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 



















Award of Prizes. 
Educational Game Essay Contest. 


Last Fall we offered four prizes for the best four essays by 
teachers, on the ‘‘ Educational Value of Card Games’’, as 
exemplified by the Educational Games we manufacture. 

In response to this offer, hundreds of manuscripts were 
received, and after careful examination, prizes were awarded as 
follows: 
$100.00 to MISS LUCIE D. WELSH, Hudson, Mass. 

50.00 to EUGENIA WINSTON, Moorhead, Minn. 
30.00 to MRS. A. G. WYATT, Milton, Florida. 
20.00 to FANNY A. HALL, Ph. B., Chicago, IIIs. 


First Prize, 
Second Prize, 
Third Prize, 
Fourth Prize, 


A NEW PRIZE CONTEST. 


The contest awakened so great interest, and the essays received showed such keen 
appreciation of the results possible to obtain by playing our games, both in the home 
and in the school, that we have decided to announce at once, another teachers’ competi- 
tion. We offer prizes for the best description of beneficial results secured by actual use 
of our Educational Card Games, either in the school or among the homes of pupils, as 
follows: First prize, $100; Second prize, $50; Third prize, $30; Fourth prize, $20, 
and five prizes of $10 each. 

The essays must not exceed one thousand words in length, and must be mailed not 
later than December 81st, 1901, to TH& Cincinnati Game Co, Cincinnati,O. No 
essays postmarked later than December 31st, will be considered. Each essay must be 
marked plainly with the number of words it contains. 

Teachers who desire to try our Educational Card Games in connection with their 
school work, or to secure them for use of scholars in their homes, can get them ata 
special introductory price, in lots of one dozen or more assorted, if they will write, giving 
us particulars. 

It is our aim to add new games to our line from time to time, and we will be 
glad at all times to receive suggestions from teachers as to what games will be most 
useful in their school work. We hope to shortly add a series of U.S. History games, to- 
gether with a game of Astronomy, a Shakespeare game and a game of Mythology. 


THE CINCINNATI GAME COMPANY, tne Sitcciaeses 


The Fireside Game Co. Cincinnati, 0. 














280 Broadway, New York. 


The Coming Intellectual Warfare 


among the leading educators of the land will be in 
deducing the absolute curriculum for our national 
system of public schools. Its deduction will be 
THE GREAT EVENT of the 20th century in the 
progress of American education. Every teacher in 
the United States should become acquainted with 
its basic principles and probable trend as presented 
in the ‘Absolute Curriculum, Its Basis,” by C. A. 
Bowsher. 20 pp., 12mo., 25c. prepaid. Address, 
World Relations, Champaign, lll. Dept. G. 








Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON »° CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 





UR readers are requested to mention this 
Journal when wrting to our advertisers, 


“Where Rolls the Oregon!” 


No blizzards ! 
No cold waves! No thunder storms! No Crop Failures! 
50,000,000 acres of FREE LANDS, 


rich as ever the sun shone on, in Agricultural, 


Oregon, Washington, and Idaho! 


Pastoral, and Mining Resources, and the 


Grandest Forests on Earth! 


Write to A. L. CRAIG, G.P.A., O. R. & N. Co., Portland, Ore., 


for further information. 
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Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
| their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
| free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT,, 

JouRNAL oF Epucartion, 

20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 
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FOR THE MAKING OF PHOTO.PROC.- 
ESS AND HAND.ENGRAVED PLATES 


LINE OR HALF-TONE 
LFOR BOOK, CATALOG, ADVERTISING 
MAGAZINE. WORK, 


Designs for all 
artistic and Com 
mercial Purposes 


CENTURY ENGRAVING CO. 
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THE BUOYANCY OF THE ACCOMPANIST. 


—_—— 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


The complete sympathetic buoyancy of the accom- 
paniment is indispensable to the soloist who would 
attain the heights in her art. So long as a singer is 
in her prime and in good form, she may, nay, must, 
attempt to reveal a trifle more power, scope, and 
delicacy of tone shading with each considerable 
effort. It is the expectation that she will excel her 
own best past that leads the music-loving world to 
rally around her with appreciative expectaney every 
time she appears. Neither the arts of the advertiser 
nor the affectionate devotion gf admirers can long 
retain popular enthusiasm when. there are no prob- 
abilities of enhanced power. Thereafter she must 
be content to hold her audiences by the perennial 
farewell bluff. In her effort to reach new heights 
by intensifying her skill the soloist must have the 
accuracy, buoyancy, and fervency of the accompanist, 
which are to her what the buoyancy of the atmos- 
phere is to the bird in her flight. The faintest 
tremor of suspicion that the accompanist will lack 
)uoyancy removes all possibility of reaching desired 
heights. 

There are soloists other than musical. In pro- 
essional and industrial life, in church and state, 
nen and women strive as earnestly as the musical 
artist to win the approval of those whose apprecia- 
iion has significance, and these other soloists are as 
dependent upon their accompanists. They need not 
only the key and chord, but in every tone they must 

ihe buoyancy and exhilaration of sympathy. 

“To complain of the times in which we live, to 

rat the present possessors of power, . are 

results of the ignorance and levity of the 

These are not the words of an American 

‘jan, nor are they the fruit of impatience with 

conditions developed in recent years, they are 

r the classic words of Edmund Burke, spoken 

nd the sea before the American Republic was 

ceived. It was Burke’s way of chiding those who 

refused to recognize the place of the accompanist on 
world’s stage. 

The world’s busy workers, leaders lining up their 
men for some struggle, artists awaiting the moment 
of supreme effort, must have the conditions which 

nly result from perfect support from an ideal ac- 

companiment. Uncomplaining, non-murmuring 
en and women in the minor parts are important to 
ihe glory of the star actor. The support must be 
litted to the leading part. 

T'o a city church there came regularly a poorly- 
laud, wrinkled old woman, “the last leaf upon the 
irce.” She was always late, slipped into a rear seat, 
ind went out while the solemn hush of the benedic- 
(ion was upon the congregation. The pastor failed 

} learn from whence she came until through illness 
slie failed to re-appear. Then the parson on his 
uinds learned of her humble room aloft, and sought 
She lay on a rude couch, sad and wan, but 
sight of him her countenance changed, and, 
chtening up, she said with animation: “How have 
ou gotten on at the church without me?” 
With a smile of friendly greeting, he hinted deli- 
ly that she had not been very active at church. 
\ shade of disappointment trembled on her thin face 
a moment, and then to the radiance of her ex- 
sion was added a halo of consciousness of power 
le said: “I was not needed to talk or sing. I just 
ved, that seemed to be needed most.” 
Tears were in the pastor’s eyes as he drew a chair 
the couch and took her withered hand and 
ed her, as in*prayer he returned thanks for one 
shioner whose mission it was to believe, the first 
had ever said just that to him. ‘Thereafter he 

(| frequently for the benediction of her belief, 

hen again the poor feeble woman tottered into 

h he stood a little higher, had a bolder attitude 

e throne of grace, and a richer fervor in his 

hing because he knew he could rely upon the 
velicf of one accompanist in the congregation. 


her out. 


SHAKSPER VERSUS. SHAKESPEARE. 





BY WILLIAM H. EDWARDS. 





[A few of the statements of William H. Edwards in ‘‘ Shaksper, Not Shakespeare,” issued by the Robert Clarke Company 


of Cincinnati, a book of 519 pages ($2.00.).] 


The editor of the Journal publishes these views of 
Mr. Edwards because teachers should know some of 
the facts which have shaken the faith of many per- 
sons in Shaksper’s authorship of Shakespeare. 
There is nothing gained in being afraid to face the 
facts, which have nowhere been stated so effectively 
and graciously as by Mr. Edwards, who is worthy of 


‘our attention. 


Charles Dickens wrote long ago: ‘The life of 
Shakspere is a fine mystery, and I tremble every day 
lest something should turn up.” Of course the as- 
sumption is that Shaksper was the author of the 
plays, some of them at least, known as William 
Shakespeare’s, and the burden of proof lies with the 
opposition. It is not necessary that anyone should 
prove that he did, it is for others to prove that he 
did not. This is what Mr. Edwards attempts to do. 

The player’s family went by the name Shaksper. 
He signed his name to a deed as Shaksper, to a mort- 
gage as Shakspar, and three times to wills as 
Shakspere. And these are all the signatures of his 
known to exist. - During his life of fifty-two years 
none of his relatives, neighbors, intimates, or con- 
temporaries testified that the player was the author 
of the plays. 

Not until near the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when those who knew aught of the man or the 
plays had passed away, was there any serious talk as 
to their authorship. bg bi 

The name Shakespeare is quite different ety- 
mologically and orthographically from Shagsper, 
Shakspere, Shaksper, Shaxpeyr, Shackysper, or 
Shaxper. There is no evidence that any author 
lived in the time of Queen Elizabeth whose bap- 
tismal name was William Shakespeare or Shake- 
speare. ‘There is no such historical name, no such 
individual was known by that name. The name so 
printed upon the plays was a pseudonym, like that of 
Mark Twain or George Eliot. William Shaksper 
was merely a player, and later a manager and pro- 
prietor of a theatre. 

The family name Shaks-per was always pro- 
nounced Shacs-purr, with no trace or suggestion of 
either shake or speare. Neither syllable has any- 
thing in common in the corresponding syllable of 
the other. Mark Twain could easier be Make-twine. 

In his day country people were merely emerging 
from barbarity. Stratford streets were foul with 
offal, mud, muck heaps, and reeking stable refuse. 
Even 100 years later it was “the most dirty, un- 
seemly, wretched-looking town in all Britain.” The 
first mention of his father’s name is in the case of 
a fine for having the street in front of his own cot- 
tage so much more filthy than that of the town in 
veneral as to lead to this fine of twelve pence. This 
filthy condition was not one to which they had 
temporarily fallen, but was the evolution from a 
more barbaric condition. The parents were abso- 
lutely illiterate. 'There is no evidence that William 
Shaksper ever attended school. All the people so 
circumstanced in that day were illiterate, “gross and 
dark.” The entire cost of the schools in the town 
then of 1,800 inhabitants was £20 for the master and 
his assistants and thirteen pence a year for the 
superintendent, which makes all accounts of the 
school boy days of Shaksper ridiculous. 

The chances are that the lad never learned to write 
and searcely to read, for the evidence all goes to 
show that William Shaksper, player, manager, pro- 
prietor of a theatre, and business man in general, 
never was able to write his name without great effort. 

All the books written and illustrated about the 
“Boy Shakespeare” are pure fabrication, without a 
shred of fact to hanga fancy on. The only tradition 
with a sembance of fact is that the boy was brought 


up as a butcher. At eighteen years of age he mar- 
ried Ann Whateley on November 27, and the next 
day a bond was given the Bishop to hold him guilt- 
less of having married Ann Hathaway. The bride 
having two different names in two days in official 
records. In six months a child was born to Ann 
Whately or Hathaway-Shaksper. The marriage 
specifies the youth as William Shaxper, which shows 
conclusively that Shaks was pronounced Shax. 
T'wins were born two years later, and soon after he 
deserted wife and babies and did not return to them 
for several years. 

Up to the age of twenty-two certainly William 
Shaksper never lived a life worthy a man of high 
moral purpose, and had had no book tendencies, no 
good comradeship, no midnight studies like those 
of Abraham Lincoln. The town was bookless, and 
the lad had no appetite for information. Burns was 
wild, but his genius shone forth in his frolic. John 


‘Bunyan was of humble birth, but he was early 


taught, and delighted to read even when for a time 
he was a wild youth. Every man of genius along 
lines that have called for knowledge is known to have 
had in some form a passion for knowledge and some 
opportunity for both. William Shaksper had 
neither. 

At twenty-three William Shaksper joined some 
strolling players at Stratford and went to London. 
At this time we know him to be merely a butcher in 
a very erude village, from which he had to flee in dis- 
grace. He was connected with the lowest play- 
houses in London. If William Shaksper is William 
Shakespeare, then two years later this fugitive from 
Stratford was putting upon the stage five-act plays 
describing the lives of princes and princesses, lords 
and ladies, gentlemen, courts, camps, foreign cities, 
foreign manners, customs and surroundings; in short, 
experiences of high life of every sort, as well as all 
sorts of learning. All this two years after he first 
saw London, coming under the most unfortunate cir- 
cumstances. 

In 1593, when Shaksper was twenty-nine, six 
years after he fled“from wife and babies and all his 
neighbors, the name of William Shakespeare first ap- 
pears upon a play—the “Venus and Adonis.” There 
are five signatures of William Shaksper known to be 
in existence, two of them were written in the same 
half hour, and the other three in the same ten min- 
utes, and no two of the five are at all alike. They 
are not intentionally different, but are the efforts of 
a man unaccustomed to write who must write and 
struggles with it as best he can. 

In 1598, when William Shaksper was thirty-four, 
“Love’s Labor Lost” appeared with the name of the 
writer changed from Shakespeare to Shakespere, and 
many plays had appeared which now are credited to 
Shakespeare. Up to 1598, no contemporary writer 
ever suggested that the player Shaksper had written 
a play, and only three times is Shakspeare mentioned 
by any contemporary. These various plays were 
“running loose,” and a player or manager, as he was 
in 1598, had but to pick up whatever came his way. 
A very small sum was paid for a play. Theatre 
managers and proprietors were bitterly opposed to 
having plays sold in the market, and if William 
Shaksper had written them, he would not have con- 
sented to their publication. 

Until twenty-three William Shaksper knew only 
Warwickshire patois, and yet in the first play he 
wrote, soon after, there is scarcely a trace of the 
only language he ever spoke, while the play, “The 
Venus and Adonis” is “the most carefully polished, 
elegant, and sumptuous piece of rhetoric that Eng- 
lish letters have ever produced.” A brilliant man 
of letters may counterfeit a dialect, but a man who 
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has never spoken aught but the crudest dialect can- 
not counterfeit the most polished, elegant, and sump- 
tuous English. No one during his life or for some 
years after his death is known to have written one 
word suggesting that Shaksper is Shakespeare. 

The London theatre of that day was a penny show 
house, “a great and rude contrivance, awkward in 
construction, barbarous in appointments, open to the 
sky in the pit. ‘The people drank beer, cracked nuts, 
ate fruit, howled, and not infrequently fought with 
their fists. No scenery was used. The curtain was 
a rude affair. The clown was the chief entertainer. 
The entertainment was solely by daylight. Women 
of loose life frequented the theatre. Girls of good 
character rarely attended. 

The plays of William Shakespeare were not played 
in full in those “places of abomination” by 
Shaksper or any one else; they were published for 
the better persons to read who did not go to the 
theatres. ‘hey attained their fame as plays after 
Shaksper was dead, and the theatres had been im- 
proved. William Shaksper grew rich fast, but not 
by presenting sumptuous English, but by catering to 
the crowd that came at a penny a head for a very 
brief, but fierce, play in the afternoon that was very 
short in winter. 

William Shaksper’s only aim in life after he got 
started in London was making money, making it fast 
in his rude shed of a theatre, and by loaning money 
to unfortunate persons at usurious rates of interest. 
There is not a suspicion or a hint that after he went 
to London he had time for, or interest in, books. It 
was money getting of a vulgar sort, and he gathered 
property suflicient to give him an income from his 
wealth of what would not be less than $25,000 to-day. 

The first thing he did in London was to hold 
horses, but he at once hired other lads to hold horses 
for him, and he made something off each of them. 
He got the business and the profits, and they held 
the horses. He was always trading while he played, 
and later managed and then owned a theatre. He 
bought and sold houses and lots in London and 
Stratford, and even bought and sold farm produce. 
He was always loaning money, but at a high rate of 
interest. This man never had any time to write 
plays, even if he had had taste and talent for it. 

He was frequently in court suing for small debts. 
At one time he sued a man for less than £2 for some 
malt that he had sold him, and another was sued for 
£6 for malt sold him. The man who was writing the 
Shakespeare plays, two or more a year, was not sell- 
ing malt and going into court to collect the debt. 
One would think that at times he had nothing to do 
but torment his debtors, hounding one man for a 
small debt, persecuting him for the sake of imprison- 
ing a poor man with a family to support, and all be- 
cause he could not pay a beer bill to Shaksper. The 
very suggestion that this is the author of the Shakes- 
peare plays is revolting. He was for all these years 
running a brewery and selling beer. 

But space forbids continuing this story. I have 
not given anything like the scope of the argument of 
Mr. Edwards, but enough has, been given to show 
how completely Mr. Edwards has mastered his 
theme. He has evidently read every word said in 
favor of the Shaksper-Shakespeare theory, and he 
condemns them largely on their own testimony. It 
is indeed a very remarkable work, and not one that 
it is safe to cast aside flippantly. It must be 
reckoned with, lo, these many years. 





Why not have a “Do Things Club” in your school? 
There is a church in Chicago that has a “Do Things 
Club,” into which they get the young people from 
fourteen upwards. The only condition is that every 
member shall have something on his hands to do 
with a purpose, that is worth doing. It may be for 
his own special and unusual improvement, it may 
be for the church or Sunday school, it may be some 
special thing for father or mother, but it is often for 
the poor, the sick, the neglected. Every member of 
the club must “do things” worth while regularly. 








The Chicago Public School Art Association is one 
of the educational glories of the Metropolis of the 
West. 


THE SPOKEN WORD. 


BY MRS, ALICE WHITE DE VOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Mere words, in truth, are idle things, 
"Tis when we speak that they take wings 
And hither, thither, yonder fly, 

The slaves of man, his genii, 


In Dr. Jewett’s translation of Plato occurs a con- 
versation between Socrates and Phaedrus, the pur- 
port of which is as follows:— a Sy 

“1 cannot help feeling, Phaedrus, that writing 1s 
unfortunately like painting; for the creations of the 
painter have the attitude of life, and yet if you ask 
them a question they preserve a solemn silence. 

“And the same may be said of written words. 
You would imagine that they had intelligence, but 
if you want to know anything, and put a question to 
one of them, they always give back one unvarying 
answer. 

“Then, too, they are tumbled about anywhere, 
among those who may or may not understand them; 
and know not to whom they should reply—to whom 
not; so to many they speak little or nothing. If they 
are abused or maltreated, they have no parent to pro- 
tect them; and they cannot protect or defend them- 
selves. Is there not another word far better than 
this, and having far greater power? An intelligent, 
spoken word, graven in the soul of the hearer, which 
can defend itself, and knows when to speak and when 
to be silent?” 

T’o which Phaedrus replied: “You mean the living 
word of knowledge, which has soul, and of which the 
written word is properly no more than an image?” 

Socrates: “Yes, of course, that is what I mean.” 

In these words of the ancient philosopher we find 
a setting forth of the theme of this paper, that is, 
the potency of the spoken word over the written, 
and, consequently, its greater value as a revealer of 
the spirit of literature. The art of printing, so we 
are told, has caused language to be overmuch trans- 


ferred from its.true domain—the sense of hearing— 


to the sense of sight. Written words are the arbi- 
trary form of language. 

The eye senses the external world, the ear the in- 
ternal. How subtlely the voice appeals to the secret 
springs of human nature—I might say divine nature! 

The voice kindles our imagination, awakens our 
interest, and forces upon us unconsciously a mental 
activity such as we seldom or never receive through 
the eye alone. This power to communicate thought 
through sound is mysterious and beautiful. Profes- 
sor Corson says that “Literature, in its most re- 
stricted art sense, is an expression in letters of the 
life of the spirit of man co-operating with the intel- 
lect.” Without the co-operation of the spiritual 
man, the intellect produces only thought, and pure 
thought is not literature in its strict sense. 

De Quincey separates books into two classes, those 
containing literature of knowledge, whose function is 
to teach, and those whose purpose is to move, or 
“literature of power.” Any work that reveals us 
more fully to ourselves, any book that puts us into 
larger and more suggestive relations, and links us 
sympathetically with the infinite, belongs to the 
“literature of power.” 

Were we only to consider the best means by which 
to obtain this benefit for self, we must face the prob- 
lem of the value of the spoken word over the written. 
There is no literature whose significance is not 
greatly heightened by adequate vocal expression, and 
no one will question the need of a thorough vocal 
training on the part of the reader to enable him to 
make these spoken words interpret the thought ade- 
quately. We must develop the voice in its widest 
relationship to the mind, bringing it under sufficient 
culture from the mind so it can be used for the pur- 
pose of communicating not merely sounds, but 
thoughts. The speaking voice, we are taught, has 
but one mission, namely, to communicate to other 
minds what the soul behind that voice has conceived 
or felt. The full power of a word is inseparable 
from its sound, and the greatest teacher is he who 
reveals the most of the great authors. We perceive 
some truths through the sense of hearing which we 
never could through sight alone. 

The science of physics tells us that energy is of 
two kinds, potential and kinetic, The stone resting 





on the cliff has the same amount of energy that it 
has in the sling of a David, but it is the added some- 
thing that transmutes the power, and changes it 
from an idle substance into an instrument of* death. 
So with words: The printed page, like the cliff, holds 
truth,—the power,—but the voice is the sling that 
makes them effective. 

Reading aloud has also another advantage to both 
reader and listener; it strengthens the memory and 
helps to concentrate the mind and produce con- 
tinuity of thought, an inestimable advantage in this 
age of hurry and unrest. 

Let us next consider the value of the spoken word 
as an educational factor. I affirm that the interest 
of any set of students in the masterpieces of litera- 
ture is much enhanced when they are fluently and 
vigorously read. When I first formed my classes in 
literature, I was told by some of the members that 
they hoped that I would not waste any time in read- 
ing the text to themg they could do that to them- 
selves. What they wanted were facts, historical and 
biographical; information, technical and _philo- 
sophical—so at first I was very chary of “reading the 
text,” introduced it sparingly, and “bided a wee,” for 
the teaching of literature is not so much the teaching 
of a subject to a pupil as the teaching of a pupil by 
a subject. 

In less than five years such a change has been 
wrought in their mistaken view of the most helpful 
teaching of literature, that this year I was solicited 
not to “waste my time” upon biography and sub- 
jects they could read in books themselves, but to 
“read the text.” They now wanted to be brought in 
direct relationship with literature in its essential, 
absolute character. So for the first time I felt that 
I was really teaching, giving them the “bread of 
life.” ' 

I rejoiced that gradually I had succeeded in over- 
coming their prejudices against “Elocution” by a 
practical demonstration of its true nature,—the illu- 
mination of thought by means of vocal utterance. 

It has ever been a question with the conscientious 
teacher of literature how to interest his pupils in 
the written words of an author. How to extract 
from them their illusive spirit, and body them forth 
as a living, vital force and influence, rather than a 
perfunctory, uninteresting task. Moreover, his 
sense of responsibility deepens as he realizes that 
every one owes to the impassioned books he has read 
many more emotions than he can irace back to them 
consciously. 

Professor Corson says that he does not think “that 
one out of twenty University students, even of those 
who elect courses in English literature, has read and 
assimilated the works of any one good author, or any 
single work.” Many have studied at literature, but 
have no literary education. They have never had 
awakened in them the faculties which are demanded 
for assimilating the life of a work of genius, and, 
consequently, can do nothing in the way of vocal 
interpretaion. For which reason, he asserts, “A 
teacher could arrive at a nicer and more certain esti- 
mate of what a student has appropriated, both intel- 
lectually and spiritually, of a literary product by re- 
quiring him to read it, than he could through any 
amount of catechising. The highest result which 
can be exhibited of literary culture is the vocal 
rendering of a great poem so as to bring out that 
poem’s organic life. A belief in the truth of this 
leads the teacher of literature to feel that better than 
alt lectures upon literary themes, biography, histori- 
cal sequences, etc., is interpretative reading; the voic- 
ing of that which cannot be lectured about, the 
“intellectually indefinite element of a literary 
product.” 

Appreciation and criticism are necessary to the in- 
terpretation of any work of art. A pupil should feel 
its power, its spirit, its beauty; then he should be 
led to think upon, and so know, the processes by 
which such literature is formed; finally, after know- 
ing the foundation of all literary work, he is prepared 
to choose, to judge, and so criticise intelligently. 
He may never have the time to study the last two 
processes, but if he has the first, the very gates of 
Paradise are open to him. 


Feeling is the great essential. We must proceed 


in the natural order of our mental processes, feeling, 
thinking, choosing, to get the best and quickest re- 
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sults. The most important thing, then, for the 
teacher is to know how to make his students feel, 
and the voice is Heaven’s own instrument. Milton 
has said of poetry that it should be “simple, sensu- 
ous, and passionate,” meaning impassioned. The 
teacher cannot bring out this latter quality to the 
consciousness of his class by talking about it and 
pointing out the merely technical poetic “effects” 
half as conclusively as he can by reading it. All 
great poetry (which presuppose poetry of great 
thoughts) requires as its natural agent of expression 
a great utterance which conveys to the imagination 
of the listener the feeling of the author. It seems to 
me that there can be no question about the fitness or 
unfitness of the “intellectual reader” per se, when 
we acknowledge that he should voice not only his 
author’s thought, but the feeling which was the 
motive power that led to expression by means of 
words. 

Already there is a growing demand that the 
teacher of literature shall present the author through 
the spoken word of the text. Professor Corson has 
done so for years. In my own student classes I 
have read aloud again and again, as a preliminary 
step, the Iliad, Odyssey, many of Chaucer’s Tales, 
portions of “Fairie Queene,” “Paradise Lost,” and 
very extensively from the Victorian poets. I am 
convineed that there is no other way to satisfactorily 
teach literature. It is educative and altruistic, for 
it enables one to reach a large number of unequally 
prepared pupils (a source of worry to the private 
teacher) upon a common ground. It presents the 
thought, the spiritual content of the literary product, 
so simply and clearly that it is placed within the 
reach of all. 

Ten years ago, when I decided to teach private 
classes in literature, I made up my mind that a 
thorough course in elocution (which includes both 
vocal and physical training) was necessary before I 
should be properly qualified for such work. Even 
as a young girl, I had felt this lack in my teachers 
in English; their voeal inability to interest their 

‘Js in the aesthetic ornaments, or beauties, of lan- 
evage to which they called our attention. The real 
value of the theory, however, can only be shown in 
its results, and these are of such a nature that I am 
satisfied that I was right. 

For instance, a vear ago IT had a class of ladies 
studying fiction. The novel under discussion at this 
particular time was “Silas Marner,” which was un- 
fortunately placed on the program after the complex 
and dramatie “Romola,” so that its unobtrusive and 
homely charm had left but an unsatisfactory impres- 
sion on the elass. One of the first questions was, 
“What seene in this novel rivals Shakespeare in 
humor?” The ladies looked very glum and unbe- 
lieving—you have doubtless heard that women can- 
not appreciate humor—finally, one of them said that 
she couldn’t see any humor in the book. though she 
had searched it from cover to cover. What. was I 
to do? Humor is something that cannot be satis- 
factorily defined—it is elusive. must be felt, rather 
than demonstrated. Clearly, as a conscientious 
teacher, T must reverse the impression and place this 
masterpiece on its proper pedestal. Turning quickly 
to the “Rainbow Tavern” scene, IT began to read. A 
sinile erept over their faces as the scene unfolded, 
until when T laid the book down this same lowering 
class was laughing heartilv. I ask, did I not do 
more for those women by making not only the 
iuthor, but the qualities of her genius a recognized 
part of their mental experience, than any abstract 
rehearsal of these qualities could have done? 

There can be no doubt but that the teacher of the 

ture must be master of the spoken word. Like the 

t. he “must have a soul so quick to discern that 

shade of quality escapes it, and so quick to feel 

t discernment is but a hand playing with finely 

cred variety on the chords of motion.” <A soul 

hich knowledge passes instantaneously into feel- 
ind flashes back as a new organ of knowledge, to- 
er with a voice free to be “the reporter” of such 
nul, 


ly should we question the yalue of sueh an 
’ It is glorious to have the opportunity of 
iv witness to the power of the spoken word. 


As Wordsworth said in his 
Hayden :— 


lines to the artist 


“High is our calling, Friend! Creative Art 
(Whether the instrument of words she use 
Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues), 
Demands the service of a mind and heart, 
Though sensitive, yet in their weakest part 





Heroically fashioned—to infuse 

Faith in the whispers of the lovely Muse, 

While the whole world seems adverse to desert. 

And Oh! when nature sinks, as oft she may, 

Through long-lived pressure of cbscure distress, 
, Still to be strenuous for the bright reward, 

And in the soul admit of no decay, 

Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness— 

Great is the glory, for the strife is hard!” 








MEMORIAL DAY SELECTIONS. 








As oft as the thirtieth of May returns with time’s an- 
nual round, let a grateful nation remember its dead, and 
with a floral offering decorate the tombs of its fallen 
heroes, while the dropping tear moistens the cold sod 
that covers their sleeping dust. To them we owe the lib- 
erty we enjoy; to them we owe the preservation of our 
institutions; and shall we not hold them in grateful re- 
membrance? And though we may often differ in opin- 
ion, let us here be united. In God’s name, let us respect 
and love the dead who have died for us. Let this beau- 
tiful custom be perpetuated until the day shall become 
hallowed in the history of freedom. It carries with it 
the idea of our loss and the dear cost of liberty. lt 
brings fresh to mind the deeds of our country’s martyrs. 
It keeps alive and warm’ the greatest principles for 
which our sires poured out their blood, on which wur re- 
public is based.—General John A, Logan. 


DECORATION DAY. 
[Tune: ‘‘America,’’] 
This is a day of peace, 
Let party hatred cease, 
And bitter strife; - 
Let Peace her sceptre sway 
Throughout our land to-day, 
May pride be swept away, 
And love be rife. 


Long may our banner float 

O’er graves, near and remote, 
Where rest the brave, 

And while of them we sing, 

Our grateful offering 

Of garlands bright we bring 
For every grave. 





Here bring your purple and gold, 
Glory of color and scent! 
Searlet of tulips bold, 
Buds blue as the firmament. 


Hushed is the sound of the fife, 
And the bugle piping clear: 

The vivid and delicate life 
In the soul of the youthful year. 


We bring to the quiet dead 
A gentle and tempered grief, 
O’er the mounds so mute we shed 
The beauty of blossom and leaf. 


Rich fires of the gardens and meads, 
We kindle these hearts above! 
What splendor shall match their deeds? 
What sweetness can match our love? 
—Celia Thaxter. 
THE BOYS IN BLUE. 
Not fpr a moment do we forget 
The debt we owe to you, 
The solid Union we now have 
Came from you Boys in Blue. 


How proud we are to greet you here, 
Brave soldiers, good and true, 

We’ll show in verse and happy songs, 
All for the Boys in Blue. 


You must be proud this happy night, 
Dear soldiers, brave and true, 

To know the boys who wore the gray 
Have now put on the blue. 


A lesson this to teach the world, 
Kind soldiers, brave and true, 
That we can fight and then forgive, 

And all put on the blue. 


Once more we feel that we are one, 
All soldiers brave and true, 
We'll fight for freedom and the flag, 
And dress the world in blue. 
—Professor William M, Giffin of the Chicago Normal 
School. 
A DECLAMATION. 

Give me the money that has been spent in war and I 
will purchase every foot of land upon the globe. 1 will 
clothe every man, woman, and child in an attire of which 
kings and queens would be proud. I will build a school- 
house on every hillside and in every valley over the 
whole earth. I will build an academy and endow it, and 
a college in every state, and fill it with able profe ssors, 
I will crown every hillside with a place of worship conse- 


crated to the gospel of peace. I will support in every 
pulpit an able teacher of righteousness, so that on every 
Sabbath morning the chime on one hill shoulu answer 
to the chime on another around the earth’s wide circum- 
ference, and the voice of prayer and the song of praise 
should ascend like a universal holocaust to heaven.— 
Charles Sumner. 


DECORATION DAY. 


“It’s lonesome—gorto’ lonesome,—it’s a Sund’y day, to 
me, 

It pears like—more’n any day I nearly ever see! 

Yit, with the Stars and Stripes above, a flutterin’ in the 
air, 

Ons ev’ry soldier’s grave I’d love to lay a lily there, 


“They say, though, Decoration Days is ginerally observed 
Most ev’rywheres—especially by soldier boys that 
served— 
But me and mother’s never went—we seldom git away— 
In pint o’ fact, we’re allus home on Decoration Day. 


“They say the old boys marches thro’ the streets in col- 
umns grand, 
A-follerin’ the old war tunes they’re playin’ on tne 
band— 
And citizens all jinin’ in—and little children, too— 
All marchin’ under shelter of the old Red, White, and 
Blue. 


“With roses! roses! roses!—ev’rybody in the town! 
And crowds o’ girls in white, just fairly loaded down!— 
Oh! don’t the boys know it, from their camp acrost the 
hill?— 
Don’t they see their com’ards coming and the old flag 
wavin’ still? 


“Oh! can’t they hear the bugle and the rattle of the 


drum ?— 

Ain’t they no way under heaven they can rikollect. us 
some? 

Ain’t they no way we can coax ’em through the roses, 
jest to say 

They know that every day on earth’s their Decoration 
Day? e 

“We've tried that—me and mother—where Elias takes 
his rest 

In the orehard—in his uniform, and hands acrost his 
breast. 

And the flag he died fer, smilin’ and a-ripplin’ in the 
breeze 


Above his grave—and, over that—the robin in the trees! 


“And yet it’s lonesome—lonesome!—it’s a Sund’y day to 
me, 
It pears like—more’n any day I nearly ®ver see— 
Yit, with the Stars and Stripes above, a-flutterin’ in the 
air, 
On ev’ry soldier’s grave I’d love to lay a lily there.” 
—James Whitcomb Riley, 


They passed in one tremendous deed of daring— 
They lived for honor, and they died for man! 
Pile thick the amaranth and the myrtle o’er them— 
For whom our laureled banners flash and tlow— 
Roses that love and pansies that deplore tnem, 
And lilies, weeping from ‘their hearts of snow. 
—William Winter. 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


[Sung to the old tune of “Long, Long Ago.’’] 
Boys of the Union who fought side by side, 
Long, long ago, long, long ago, 
Grandly defending Columbia with pride, 
Long, long ago, long, long ago, 
Come once again in the beauty of May, 
Gather to herald Memorial Day. 
Garland the heroes who fell by the way 
Long, long ago, long ago. 


Loyal our veterans to freedom remained, 
Long, long ago, long, long ago; 
Bravely the cause of our country maintained, 
Long, long ago, long, long ago. 
Forward they marched at the call to the war, 
Scenting the smoke of the battle afar, 
Treading the time ‘neath the stripe and the star, 
Long, long ago, long ago. 


Many who fought on the broad battle plain 
Long, long ago, long, long ago, 

Answered the summons to sleep with the slain 
Long, long age, long, long ago. 

We who are left of the “brave boys in blue’ 

Garland the graves of our heroes anew, 

Whispering of those who were loyal and true 
Long, long ago, long ago. 


Comrades, who died in the strength of your might, 
Long, long ago, long, long ago, 

Battling for freedom, for God and the right, 
Long, long ago, long, long ago, 

Flowers we'll scatter above you to-day, 

Tributes of love te our heroes are they; 

Heroes who fell in the thick of the fray 
Long, long ago, long ago, 

—Selected, 
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SHOULD COMMERCIAL LAW BE TAUGHT 
IN COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS? 


BY CARL LEWIS ALTMAIER, DREXEL INSTITUTE. 


It seems surprising that this question should have 
to be asked, but A. B. Cole’s article in the April 11th 
number of this magazine, in which he deprecates the 
teaching of business law except incidentally in con- 
nection with arithmetic, requires that it should be 
answered. 

Those who ask this question do so generally be- 
cause they have a wrong idea of the subject. They 

- consider the great divisions of Commercial law,—con- 
tracts, agency, partnership, corporations, insurance, 
etc.—and, remembering that lawyers spend years in 
the study of their technicalities without ever know- 
ing them perfectly, they reply that, of course, it is 
presumptuous, to say the least, to pretend to teach 
commercial law in a school, whose course of study 
extends probably over not more than two years. 
And so it would be if the teacher pretended to teach 
the “body of all this law.” But Mr. Cole, like others 
who doubt its practicability, has a wrong conception 
of the object and manner of teaching commercial 
law. It is not, as he seems to suggest, to enable the 
business man “to be his own lawyer,” nor, when 
“legal technicalities come up, to rely on his own 
knowledge.” It is, rather, to inculcate a respect for 
law, for the rights of others, and to warn the student 
against the inconveniences and dangers of lawsuits, 
which take from business precious time and energy; 
which deprive the merchant of that tranquillity of 
spirit which he needs so much in order to conduct 
his business well; and which often accomplish noth- 
ing but empty satisfaction, and the enrichment of 
lawyers. 

Now I believe that enough of the elementary prin- 
ciples of commercial law can be taught from a: book 
of “500 or 1000 pages” (or even less) to help to make 
the student a more intelligent business man, and give 
him a better understanding of his rights, duties, and 
responsibilities. And that is all that should be at- 
tempted in teaching the subject; and if that is ac- 
complished, is not that enough; and if that can be 
accomplished, does not ‘hat justify the subject in the 
curriculum of a commercial course? The value to be 
derived from the teaching of commercial law de- 
pends almost entirely upon the instructor. Mr. Cole 
seems to intithate that t’ e subject is generally taught 
by inefficient teachers of very limited knowledge. If 
the teacher’s knowledge is no broader than what he 
has attained from the study of such text-books as 
are generally used in business colleges, I agree with 
Mr. Cole that such a teacher may give more misin- 
formation than law to the student. But what sub- 
ject is not open to the same objection if taught by an 
inefficient and unlearned teacher? If such a teacher 
attempts to teach technicalities, he will probably 
make the subject uninteresting, flat, and unprofit- 
able; but if he will try to teach its spirit—that is, 
show the student the effects of fraud, deceit, mis- 
representation, carelessness, negligence, bad faith, 
incompetence, ete., in making contracts, and in other 
business relations, he can impress upon him as in no 
other way the need of the virtues of honesty, up- 
rightness, integrity, accuracy, diligence, good faith, 





skill, ete., in all business transactions; and if a 
teacher has been able to plant these seeds in the 
minds and hearts of his students, he has done much 
toward training them to become successful business 
men. 


A MERRY SCHOOLMASTER. 


Professor John M. B. Sill, whose death was announced 
in arecent Journal, was one of the merriest school- 
masters that ever lived. He believed too many teachers 
trailed dignity around after them, tempting pupils to 
tramp upon it. He did not gee how 60 many charges of 
“impudence” and “‘impertinence’’ could be justly brought 
against boys and girls unless the teacher invited con- 
tempt upon himself. It is told of him that the gymna- 
sium instructor called him up through the speaking tube 
in great excitement, saying, ‘“‘Professor Sill, Professor 
Sill, there’s a student here who has just told me to go to 
the devil. What shall I do?” 

“Tell him,” said the principal, “that you can’t see me 
now, I’m too busy.” He was an inveterate joker to the 
end of his days. He couldn’t keep the propensity out of 
his most sober work. He evea called his last book “a 
grammar of the grammarless tongue. 

—William McAndrew. 


CLOSING 


DAY EXERCISE. 





BY JANE 


1. SONG. (Tune: “America.’’) 

Hail to the public school! 

Long may its power rule 
In our broad land; 

And may its impulse great, 

Uplifting home and state, 

With purpose educate, 
Glorious expand! 


Our teachers—to them, too, 

Faithful, and good, and true, 
Honors we bring; 

Guides of our thought and act, 

Striving with sense and fact, 

Patient, kind, and exact, 
Their praises ring! 


Our public school we hail, 
Ne’er can its mission fail, 
Nor ign’rance block; 

For it is founded sure, 

With hope’s investiture, 

And a high purpose pure, 
On solid rock. 


Let knowledge always be 

Handmaid of liberty, 
Gracious and pure; 

Let education broad, 

Lifting the heart to God, 

Whereon man has trod, 
Ever endure! 


2. DECLAMATION (for four pupils)—‘‘The American 
Common School,” by Rev. A. D. Mayo. 

First pupil—The American common school is the most 
original and characteristic development of American 
civilization, and the first attempt of a united people to 
educate itself for a Republican form of government and 
society. The colonies of Massachusetts bay and Connec- 
ticut struck the key-note of American civilization in their 
fundamental idea of a special and supreme personal ob- 
ligation to Almighty God, which authorized the respon- 
sible people to establish, support, and administer the 
church, the school, and, as far as possible, the state. 

Second pupil.—This was the most valuable contribn- 
tion of New England to the national life. For this rea- 
son the people of those states were able to outgrow, in 
succession, the European elements in their system of 
schools, and under their great leaders of half a century 
ago lead the country in the establishment of the present 
system of universal education from the district school to 
the state university. 

Third pupil.—In the common school, as in all depart- 
ments of society and government, the people of the 
United States have reversed the European idea, that edu- 
cation proceeds from the university downward. The 
state university of to-day is an evolution from the origi- 
nal common school of 250 years ago. 

Fourth pupil.—The American common school, as we 
now have it, was built up by the people of the United 
States, led by the common school educational public in 
every state. The people have used the aducators, the 
clergy, the politicians, and statesmen, the press, and all 
the national agencies of reform, but have been indebted 
to no one of them for the great achievement of universal 
education. 

3. *“Facts About Our Public Schools” (by twelve 
pupils). 

First pupil.—Our great common school system, as we 
have it to-day, has two general divisions—elementary 
and secondary—the first containing all pupils in the first 
eight years of the course of study, and the latter the 
pupils in the next four years of the course, usually con- 
ducted in high schools or academies. The state univer- 
sities and professional schools are not counted in the 
“eommon schools,” although, as they receive support 
from public funds, they might be thus classified correctly. 

Second pupil.—In 1870 there were seven and one-half 
million children enrolled in the public schools of the 
United States. In 1899 there were just 15,000,000, or 
twice as many. In addition, over 1,000,000 are in private 
schools. City evening schools enroll 185,000; business 
schools, 70,000; Indian schools, schools for defectives, re- 
form schools, schools in Alaska, orphan asylums, other 
benevolent and miscellaneous institutions number 137,- 
000; there are 93,000 children in kindergartens; making 
a grand total of 17,225,270 students in schools. 

Third pupil.—The total number of children of school 
age—that is, between five and eighteen—in the United 
States is 21,820,000. Thus only about seventy per cent. 





A. STEWART. 


of the total of school age attend school. Of the 15,000,000 
school children in the United States, /,600,000 are boys 
and 7,400,000 are girls. 

Fourth pupil.--The children in school represent about 
one-fifth of the population of the United States. There 
are 10,000,000 children in school every day, and each 
scholar has ninety-elght days of school. There is a 
constant increase in the length of the school year. It 
was 132 days in 1870. It reached 140 days in 1896, and 
now it is 143 days. As the cities grow bigger, the school 
year grows longer. 

Fifth pupil.—There are 415,660 teachers in our public 
schools; 283,867, or sixty-eight per cent,, are women 
teachers. Thirty years ago only fifty-nine per cent. were 
women. New York has the greatest number of teachers 
—32,000; Iowa is next with 28,000. There are only 314 
teachers in Nevada. 

Sixth pupil.—Teachers are the poorest paid profes- 
sional people in the United States. Men teachers are 
given $45 a month on ~n average, and women $38 a 
month. In Massachusetts, however, men receive, on an 
average, $136 a month, and women $51. The lowest pay 
given to teachers anywhere in the United States is in the 
Carolinas, where they receive only $25 a month. 

Seventh pupil—We have 244,527 school buildings in 
the United States. The total value of school property is 
$584,689,255. Pennsylvania, Iowa, Ohio, Illinois, New 
York, Texas, and Missouri have over 10,000 school build- 
ings each. New York owns the most school property of 
any state, valued at $75,000,000. Massachusetts, with only 
3,000 schools, has put $39,000,000 into them. 

Eighth pupil.—The United States government has been 
very generous to the public schools. It has given 53,- 
000,000 acres of public lands to fourteen states and terri- 
tories for the support of scnools. We get a permanent 
income from school funds and from the rent of school 
lands of $9,000,000 every year. 

Ninth pupil.—Our common schools are supported also 
by state and local taxes, which give $179,000,000 an- 
nually. From other sources, both state and local, there 
comes $15,000,000 every year. 

Tenth pupil.—-The total amount spent for schools in 
1870 was $69,000,000. In 1899 it reached $197,000,000, or 
$2.67 a year for each man, woman, and child in the 
country, 

Eleventh pupil_—The total expense for each scholar 
for a whole year was an average of $18.99—for each day, 
thirteen cents. The lowest cost of schooling is in Ala- 
bama, where the state only pays $3.59 a year for each 
pupil. In Nevada it costs $40 for each scholar, and in 
Massachusetts $38.55. 

Twelfth pupil.—All this money and pains the people 


gladly pay for the support of public education. Our 
public schools are the glory of our nation. No other 
country has so perfect a system of popular instruction, 
and year by year we are adding to its value and power. 
in order that our country shall enjoy “all the blessing, 
growth, and greatness education can afford.” 

4. RECITATION—‘In School Days,” Whittier. 

5. EXERCISE—Quotations from great educators— 
Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, ete. 

6. Brief talk by teacher or a member of the school 
committee. 

7. CLOSING SONG. Tune: “Home of the Soul” 
(Gospel Hymns). 


Now our lessons are done, let the book of the year 
Be closed, with its joy and its pain; 

As we jcin with great pleasure and hearts full of cheer 
In a song with a gladsome refrain. 


Oh, the bright and the beautiful summer is here, 
Sweet blossoms its coming reveal, 

In the woodland so green and the sunlight so clear 
Its joy and its pleasure we feel. 


While we sing of the days of the sweet summer time, 
Vacation so bright and so gay, 

Tis with hope for the future our voices should chime, 
While our school books we store safe away. 


For how sweet it will be when vacation is o’er, 
And rested are body and brain, 

To gather within the school circle once more, 
And greet one another again! 











HAPPINESS. 
We can’t choose happiness either for ourselves or 
for another; we can’t tell where it will lie. We can 


only choose whether we will indulge ourselves in the 
present moment or whether we will renounce that, 
for the sake of obeying the divine yoice within us 

for the sake of being true to all the motives that 
sanctify our lives.— 


George liot. 
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| BUSINESS VIEW OF ARITHMETIC.*—(II 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS. 


lifteen minutes of class work three times a 
vock ought to be sufficient practice for absolute ac- 
y and reasonable rapidity with any pupil after 

. cond or third grade, while two periods of fif- 
. yninutes a week ought to answer with most, and 
period with some in the seventh and eighth 


eura 


one 


in |; is assumed that the children have been 
7 umber in the first and second grade enthu- 
y by some wide-awake modern method, and 
nates are based upon this assumption. It is 
oy assumed that the children have other ordi- 
teaching of number, with explanations and 
lems, for at least two days each week, with half 


hid 
faugnt 


r periods. ; : 
:. In specifying three fifteen-minute periods each 
ek it is expected that every second of this time is 
be devoted to intense, keen, concentrated practice 
upon the class of examples and exercises specified. 
“4. Tf the teacher has a habit of over-much talk- 
‘yo. then whatever time she spends in talking should 
be. added to the fifteen minutes, lengthening the 
neriod accordingly. 
. If the teacher does not require her class to be 
r for the assigned work promptly, then all the 
‘ime wasted through bad habits should also be added 
to the fifteen minutes. 
¢. For this intense work the mind needs to be 
fresh and elastic, and to this end the room should 
he ventilated just before the practice period, and, 
when practiedble, the physical culture exercise 
should immediately precede it. The pupils should 
work so intently in this exercise that fifteen minutes 
should be the limit. 
No specifie amount of work should be required 
of any child, but rather only so much as will secure 
uracy and rapidity. 
vork is inevitably individual, and as soon 
mathematically inclined children attain 
ind rapidity in any exercise, let them move 
taking more exercises of that kind, and 
when it is certain that they can attain these ends 
kly than the others, then allow them to 
omit one of the three exercises a week. 
‘. All writing of examples should be done before 
lass is called. As many examples as the child 
to perform in fifteen minutes should be 
i: ag a matter of fact, more should be pre- 
| so that there will be no liability of getting 
rough ahead of time. 
0. During this practice the room should be en- 
quiet, with no asking or answering of ques- 


11. The answers should be placed upon the 
board so that in the last three minutes the answers 
cian he compared by the children and properly 
narked, 

‘12. No record need be kept of the work of any 
hild, as the place he has attained in the practice 
shows to what point he has attained accuracy and 
rapidity. 

13. Insist upon good, distinct figures. 

lt. Never allow rapidity to be secured at the ex- 

‘of neat, clean, work. 

|>. There is no virtue from the business view of 

limetie in oral work, nor in blackboard work, nor 

in print figures. ‘They should add, subtract, 
tiply, and divide with figures of their own mak- 


6. There is almost as much virtue in writing 
| figures rapidly and correctly as there is in the 
sses themselves. 

Use paper and pencil. 
noisy, and dirty. 


The slate is un- 


] 
al, 


ms yrighted, 


bow that gilds the clouds in the heavens, the 
that uphold the firmament may disappear and 
vay in the hour appointed by the will of God; but 
hat day comes, or so long as our lives may laat, 
thless hand shall undermine that bright arch of 
and Liberty which spans the continent from 
igton to California,”’—Daniel Webster. 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF “ KING 
LEAR.”—(X1.) 


BY CLARA TRACY SUTTON, 


GENERAL QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the purpose of Edgar’s assumed mad- 
ness ?—Coleridge. 

2. What effect have Lear’s faults upon our pity?- - 
Coleridge, 

8. What trait of Cordelia’s character links her to her 
age and to the family character?—Gervinus, 

4. What causes for a happy death had Lear?—Ger- 
vinus, 

5. In what respect is Bdgar a 
delia?—Gervinus. ? 

6. What diversity is there betwcon the character of 
Albany and that of Cornwall?—Coleridge. 

7. Does shame naturally generate guilt, as in Ed- 
mund? 

8. Has the tragic in the play been urged beyond the 
outermost mark and ne plus ultra of the dramatic in the 
horrors of Gloster’s sufferings?—Coleridge. 

9. Do Kent and the Fool augment or aileviate the 
inward pangs and outward woes of Lear?—Gervinus. 

10. What object in nature to you would be the best 
type of King Lear? 


strong contrast to Cor- 


11. Does Lear suffer more or less than he deserves? 
12, “Tragedy exhibits men everywhere at issue with 
fate.” What is this fate in Shakespeare?—Gervinus. 


13. What traits of Lear’s character have been devel- 
oped by his former power and station?—Gervinus, 

14. Why did the thought of suicide come to Gloster 
and not to Lear?—Gervinus. 








TALKS ON GRAMMAR.- (1.) 


BY MARY HALL LEONARD, 


THE INFLECTIONS. 


Inflection, which means “a bending into shape,” 
is the general name for all grammatical changes in 
the forms of words. Yet the name of each specific 
inflection, such as person, case, mode, etc., has had 
a somewhat indeterminate value in grammatical 
usage, and has been variously defined as a form, 
property, distinction, state, condition, or other at- 
tribute of the part of speech to which it belongs. 
That there is some inherent reason for this lack of 
unity in definition must be acknowledged. Some of 
the inflections, though primarily a matter of gram- 
matical form, seem to extend themselves so as to 
cover subtle relations where the true inflection is 
almost wholly wanting. Under the present condi- 
tions of the English language, it need not be thought 
strange that there has been a wide diversity in the 
text-books regarding the treatment of the inflec- 
tions. 

The Anglo-Saxon, which is the basis of our Eng- 
lish tongue, was a highly-inflected language. But 
the Norman conquest, besides bringing into English 
a large vocabulary of new words, inaugurated the long 
process by which the structure of the language itself 
was radically changed. It has been said that “a 
French family settled in England and edited the 
English language.” Perhaps the truer statement 
would be that the Normans found it too much 
trouble to learn the Saxon inflections, and so ignored 
them. At any rate, most of the old Saxon termina- 
tions gradually disappeared, and with these some of 
the “governments and agreements” that depend upon 
inflection disappeared also. By the end of the four- 
teenth century this process was nearly completed, 
and the invention of printing during the following 
century established the general fixity of forms that 
has prevailed since that era. 

The iconoclastic position by 
modern grammars that all there is of English gram- 
mar is the small remnant of inflectional forms, and 
the agreements which these require, has a certain 
basis of reason. And yet there is little of educative 
value in a text-book which aims to bring gram- 
matical science down to such meagre limits as this. 

The sensible way of treating the subject is that 
which is adopted by most modern teachers. Cases, 
numbers, modes, etc., are taught as inflections; that 
is, as true grammatical forms of. the words to which 
Only such are noted as are really to 
Pupils in grammar 


assumed certain 


they belong. 
he found in English words. 
should be explorers in the language, searching for all 
the traces which they can find of these inflectional 


forms. Yet as they discover certain agreements, 
where the form of the governing word is non-com- 
mittal, the idea of a subtle property that goes be- 


yond the inflection is awakened in their minds. 


A knowledge of Latin or some other inflected lan- 
guage, though not a substitute for English grammar, 
is of great help here. As the student grasps the 
larger knowledge which historical grammar and the © 
comparative study of other languages can throw 
upon these questions, the remnants of the English 
inflections gain a wider interest and are appre- 
hended with truer values. 








BIRD TALKS.—(1I1) 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER, 
Author of ‘“‘Nesting Time,” etc. 





IN ‘‘THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY.” 
“Robin Redbreast builds his nest, 
Singing a song of the joy to come, 
And the oriole trims his golden vest, 
Glad to be back in his last year’s home,” 
—Moulton. 

In this month, the sweetest month of all the year, 
the world—our world—suddenly blossoms out with 
little new homes, millions of them. Trees and 
bushes, nooks and crevices, barns and sheds, banks 
and fields, are minutely inspected by sharp little 
eves, much lively chatter goes on, desirable sites are 
taken, and the first timbers laid of innumerable 
homes which shall fill our June with joy. 

May is under a ban for human marriages, there is 
a prejudice which declares it unlucky. But no such 
feeling prevails in the bird world, and all through 
the Middle states it is the favorite wedding month. 
The birds are just arriving in numbers, all-in bridal 
array, with thoughts bent on home-making, and 
little time is lost in selecting partners and proceed- 
ing to the great business of the season. 

The fashion of special wedding dress, common 
among birds as among us, is one of great interest. 
In birddom, however, it is only the bridegroom who 
can afford to don fine garments for the occasion. 
The nest-mother must be in inconspicuous work-a- 
day costume for the safety of the family. , For alas! 
the one indispensable thing about most of these 
charming little homes is that they must be hidden. 
Not only from the world of beast and birds and 
reptiles, the lower orders of creation, which hunt 
but to eat and to live, but, most pitiful of all, from 
the human race, who should be their protectors. We 
are prone to regard the conspicuous wedding dress as 
the ordinary costume of our common birds. We 
think of the scarlet tanager as always clad in his 
gorgeous feathers, but soon after nesting is over he 
doffs his fine feathers and comes out in the modest 
olive-green of his mate—his family dress. The bobo- 
link in his striking suit of black and white and buff 
is on dress parade. When he starts for the south with 
his family on their perilous trip to South America, 
he is in traveling suit of olive-buff, streaked with 
black. The lemon-yellow of the gay little goldfinch 
and the rich blue of the indigo bird give place in the 
fall to the dull sparrow-like hues of their respective 
mates. Many birds, instead of assuming a complete 
bridal suit, content themselves with adding special 
decorations for the festive occasion. One of this 
sort is the snowy egret, whose sad fate it has been, 
as we know, to be almost or quite exterminated, that 
his wedding ornaments might decorate our hats. 

The most eccentric bridal ornaments are worn by 
some of northern birds of the coast, auks, 
puffins, and others. These are masks, horns, and 
beak coverings, with rosettes at the 
corner of the mouth. When nesting is over all this 
frivolity disappears. Plumes drop off, masks change 
color, the beak-covering splits and falls off, and the 
bird departs with his family a sombre-dressed per- 
sonage in everyday black and white. On the inter- 
esting, curious, and grotesque manners of these days 
—even so far as they have been observed—volumes 





our 


gay-colored 


might be written. 

This is the month of the greatest number of ar- 
rivals. All the north-bound sprites of gay colors 
and bewitching ways, whom we call warblers, have 
A few linger, not to 
The familiar yellow 


come and most of them gone. 


leave us altogether desolate. 





(Continued on page 301.) 
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Do not fail to read Hugo Munsterberg’s “Ameri- 
ean Productive Scholarship” in the May Atlantic. 

Governor Dockery of Missouri has vetoed the 
compulsory education bill. Another serious mis- 
take. 

We commend Josh Billings’ rule to teachers in 
the schoolroom: “Don’t see more than half you 
notice.” 

“Exercises for Memorial Day,” by Ella M. Powers, 
is just issued by New England Publishing Company, 
Boston, at twenty cents. 

E. G. Cooley has been unanimously re-elected su- 
perintendent of Chicago. It is refreshing to have 
the metropolis of the West in this frame of mind. 

Dr. R. G. Boone has been unanimously re-elected 
superintendent of schools of Cincinnati. The ex- 
pected has happened. This seems to be in general a 
unanimous year for superintendents. 

Mrs. Alice White DeVol, who writes 
ingly upon “The Spoken Word” this week, is the 
daughter of Dr. Emerson E. White, the eminent edu- 
cator and educational writer. 

Frank V. Irish of Ohio, the popular author of 
books on authors, has been elected president of the 
National Anti-Cigarette League, and has opened 
headquarters at 1102 The Temple, Chicago. This 
means much to this movement. 


so interest- 


The Audubon bird charts are the greatest single 
aid to the study of birds that has been made. They 
are skillfully prepared by the Audubon Society and 
published by the Prang Company. 
There are two of the charts, with an accompanying 
booklet on these birds. 


Charles R. Barrett of Chicago has set one-half 
the profession laughing at him and the other half 


Educational 


frowning upon him by advocating the use of conun- 
drums, the sample which he gave being :— 

“When does lettuce blush?” 

‘6 y , ° Lage : F - . ” 

When if sees salad dressing. 


Dr. Addison B. Poland is well settled in his work 
at Newark. The mayor and leading citizens ban- 
quetted him in royal fashion as he left, and the 
Newark citizens gave him an equally cordial recep- 
tion. Not often has it been the fortune of any man 
to be the uniformly popular superintendent of three 
cities so near together as Jersey City, Paterson, and 
Newark, and assistant superintendent of New York, 
not to mention the state superintendency of New 
Jersey. It is a record without a parallel. 








SARATOGA, BUFFALO, DETROIT. 


Every week offers,extra privileges for the three 
great vacation attractions. This week we are able 
to announce that one of the lines to Detroit offers 
as a return trip to Buffalo the boat excursion from 
Detroit to Buffalo, via Cleveland. Teachers from 
the West can come to Buffalo or return via these lake 
boats. 

Never have there been such 
teachers to travel as there will be in July. 

Saratoga alone is a great luxury, and the tickets 
are good to remain until July 31. It is a matter of 
slight expense to take this excursion, and the profes- 
sional, social, and hygienic return will be ample. 

Buffalo is to be even more inviting than the great 
World’s Fair at Chicago, and those who can indulge 
in this luxury will be benefited for all time, while 
the Detroit trip adds little and offers matchless at- 
tractions, professional and otherwise. 


for 


inducements 


GREAT CHICAGO VICTORY. 


The grandest teachers’ victory on record has been 





won by the women teachers of Chicago. Margaret 
Haley and Catherine Goggin, for the teachers’ 


federation, have won in the most notable municipal 
legal battle on record, and they have added to the 
taxable property of Chicago $50,000,000 and more 
annually, and the city council, by a unanimous vote, 
thanked these two schoolma’ams for the great ser- 
vice they have rendered the taxpayers of Chicago. 

The decision of the court affects property to the 
amount of $250,000,000, and if this was assessed at 
but twenty per cent. of its value, it will be $50,000- 
000, and will yield $2,500,000 in clean cash annu- 
ally, without adding a dollar to the burdens of the 
ordinary taxpayer. It is worth while to be a 
teacher in the opening days of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 





A LEWISTON 


Androscoggin county, Me., thinks that it had the 
grandest institute on May 6 that any teachers in 
New England have enjoyed. In addition to the 
usual excellent local talent, State Superintendent 
W. -W. Stetson, W. Franklin Smith, Jr., F. Moody, 
and Miss Elizabeth Hall, they had Dean L. B. R. 
riggs of Harvard, upon “Some Old-Fashioned 
Doubts”; Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, ex-president 
of Wellesley, “European and American Schools Com- 
pared”; and Dr. A. FE. Winship of the Journal of 
Education, upon “Rascals and Saints.” 

Messrs. Richardson and Nichols, the young men 
who were chiefly responsible for the program, had 
this for their ideal, but the expense was prohibitive 
in the view of the standbys, and so it would be if 
the dependence had been upon the teachers and the 
slight assistance the state gives. As soon as the 
situation was understood, the citizens of Lewiston 
and Auburn said that such a program must not be 
sacrificed because of the expense, and the “Literary 
Union” of all the two cities 
came forward and assumed enough of the expense 
to make the program possible. As the president 
said, “How can women’s clubs do a better service? 
All of our own members can enjoy the entire pro- 
gram, and we can make it possible for representa- 
tives of every town in Androscoggin county to hear 
the best presented in 
Lewiston.” 

There are hundreds of cities and large towns in 
the United States in which the clubs 
would be only too glad to unite with the teachers 





IDEA. 


the women’s clubs of 


program, probably, ever 


women’s 


once a year in presenting a program altogether be- 


yond what either the teachers or the clubs could 


have alone. Mass the local talent in the forenoon 
and make it distinctively professional, then put the 
others in the afternoon and evening, as they did at 
Lewiston. The audiences simply packed the largest 
hall. It is well to begin the new century with the 
courage of men like Richardson and Nichols. The 
Lewiston idea is worth pushing along. 





NORMAL SCHOOL SERVICE. 





No normal school is now doing its proper work in 
the community that does not provide, free of charge, 
a course of lectures each year for the teachers of the 
surrounding towns. The Rhode Island normal 
school, Fred Gowing, principal, is doing this service 
in a grand way, not only for the teachers of Provi- 
dence and Rhode Island, but also for the near-by 
towns in Massachusetts. Superintendent Henry D. 
Hervey of Pawtucket pays a deserved tribute to the 
public and professional service ofthe Rhode Island 
normal school] in this paragraph in his report:— 

“At the beginning of the year plans were formu- 
lated for continuing the same lines of professional 
work éhat were pursued last year, and work was ac- 
tually begun. Inasmuch, however, as the Rhode 
Island state normal school offered to the teachers of 
the state a series of lectures of great practical inter- 
est and value, it was deemed advisable to suspend 
for the time our own work in this direction in order 
to allow all who wished to avail themselves of the 
opportunities offered at the normal school. A large 
number of the teaching corps, as well as a goodly 
number of persons not directly connected with the 
schools, were in regular attendance. It is a pleas- 
ure to note that the state normal school, with its 
magnificent equipment, of which every citizen feels 
proud, by offering to the teachers of the state such a 
course of lectures, is assuming that position of pro- 
fessional leadership which rightfully belongs to it.” 

There is no other way in which these professional 
institutions can better extend their influence. 








PRESIDENT LAURA D. GILL. 


The choice of new women college presidents, Miss 
Wooley, Miss Hazard, Miss Gill, signifies as much as 
anything that has yet occurred regarding the future 
standards for college education, notably for women. 
Here are three college presidents that are intellec- 
tually, socially, progressively the equal of any three 
men of their years who have ever occupied the chair 
of college president in this country. They are 
scholarly and womanly, have high ideals, and are 
well balanced, have deep convictions, and yet retain 
a charming personality and withal are skillful ad- 
ministrators. 

Miss Laura D. Gill, Barnard’s new president, is 
but forty years of age, a native of Maine, a graduate 
of Smith, has studied at Leipsic, at Geneva, and at 
Sorbonne. 

When the recent Spanish-American war broke out, 
Miss Gill went to Cuba under the auspices of the Red 
Cross Society, and was sent at once to the fighting 
lines. She acted as nurse and as manager of hos- 
pital affairs in Cuba, and later at Montauk Point. 
At the close of the war she took charge of the Cuban 
orphan asylum under the direction of General 
Francis V. Greene. She taught after graduation 
with Miss Capen in the Burnham school at North- 
ampton, and has always been eminently successful 
as student and teacher. 

In her inaugural Miss Gill. said:— 

“In a very broad view we may look upon education 
as any training by which is developed individual 
If you ask what is included in the 
term ‘power,’ I should say: First of all, it is the posi- 
tive will—the capacity to clearly conceive and 
It covers, also, the 
and independence of thought which 
draws from inner sources rather than from anything 
external. It is the constructive capacity. At 
times the tendency has been to overestimate the 
critical faculty; to lay more stress upon the detection 
of an error than upon the discovery of a truth. By 
growing watchful for error we may lose the power to 
see the good. It is, then, far safer to make our 
efforts constructive; to develop truth rather than 
combat error. But this force may be as much a 


power and poise. 


steadily accomplish a given end. 
originality 
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menace as a blessing, unless regulated by the sense of 
proportion, the good judgment, the justice, which 
may all be summed up in the word ‘poise.’ 

“The religious life of a college should be as 
catholic as its social life is democratic. It should, 
nevertheless, be positive, strong, and deep; recog- 
nizing the responsibility of each individual to evolve 
some positive guiding philosophy of life, however 
simple. If, then, the duty of a college to its stu- 
dents is to envelop them in, and develop in them, 
ideals of careful thought in study, generosity in so- 
cial relations, honest conviction in spiritual matters, 
must it recognize broader and more extended obliga- 
tions? 

“For some years women college graduates were 
rather oppressed by an undue sense of ‘responsibility 
in publie affairs, which often led to extreme self- 
consciousness and consequent mistakes. This un- 
fortunate condition arose from two very simple 
One was the general human tendency to feel 
anxious and burdened over an unaccustomed duty; 
the other was the artificial value placed by general 
society upon the new college training. There has 
gradually come about a natural adjustment of the 
new product to her surroundings, and a fair estimate 
of her worth. These troubles were bound to be pass- 
ing. ‘To-day, then, it is not a question if woman’s 
influence will be exactly as broad as her intelligence, 
intuition, and conscience make it. It should be no 
more; it can be no less. A woman’s duty for public 
influence is, then, in general the same as for a man. 
She must focus her effort upon being something 
positive and noble.” 


causes. 








THE*WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The stock market has been in a state of wild ex- 
citement during the week. There has been a gen- 
eral rise in prices, and in certain properties which 
were believed to be on the verge of consolidation the 
movements have been violent. On the last day of 
April the sales amounted to more than a million 

in the first hour on the New York stock ex- 
ve, and to three and a half million shares for 
ithe day; figures never before reached in periods of 
the wildest speculation. It is clear that there is a 
large amount of capital seeking investment. This 
was shown by the eagerness with which the new 
british consols were subscribed for. Moreover, the 
speculative spirit is in the air, and the volume of 
transactions is swollen by the orders of thousands 
of small buyers, who are trying what looks to be a 
short and easy road to wealth, but which may prove 
to lead otherwhere. 
x * * 

There was a pretty general round-up of Filipino 
insurgent leaders in the closing days of April; the 
surrenders being accelerated by the fact that the am- 
nesty offered some weeks ago expired on-the first of 
May. Among those who came in to the American 
lines and took the oath of allegiance were General 
Alejandrino, who had been looked upon as the prob- 
able suceessor of Aguinaldo, General Tinio, the 
lighting Padre Aglipay, and several near relatives of 
\guifaldo, There is scarcely a Filipino commander 
of importance left in the field, except the notorious 
chief Callies, who has distinguished himself by 
cutting off the heads of prisoners and burying peace- 
ful natives alive; and who, probably, will be given 
short shrift when he is taken. 

* * * 

The President, Mrs. McKinley, and the members 
of the Presidential party started from Washington 
n Monday, April 29, for their trip across the con- 
‘inent. Four members of the cabinet, Secretaries 
llav, Hiteheoek, and Wilson, and Postmaster-Gen- 
ral Smith, accompany the President, and Secretary 
Long and his wife will join the party later. The 
rip will extend into twenty-four states and terri- 

ries, some of which have never before been visited 

a President, and if the program is completely car- 
| out, it will be the 10th of June before Washing- 
n is reached on the return trip. The journey is 
de under peculiarly favorable circumstances, the 
ne at which it is made relieving’it of any appear- 
¢ of eleetioneering intent. 

tk * “ 


"he Cuban commissioners bear ardent personal 


testimony to President McKinley’s qualities as a 
diplomat, and it is certain that his courtesy has gone 
far to disarm any suspicions which they may have 
harbored when they came to Washington. To judge 
from their individual and unofficial expressions, 
they have realized, as they did not before, the un- 
selfish friendliness which the United States feels for 
Cuba; and the further fact that some of the pro- 
visions of the Platt amendment which most dis- 
turbed them are really the best guarantees of the in- 
dependence of the island. Also, it has been made 
quite clear to them that the commercial concessions 
which they desire are out of the question until a 
government has been established in Cuba which is 
competent to legislate and to make treaties. Alto- 
gether, their visit seems likely to remove misunder- 
standings and accelerate the work of the convention. 
« * * 


Contrary to the first reports, the Chinese army 
under General Liu did not retire before the German 
“punitive” expedition without first giving battle, 
after its fashion, in the Shansi passes. The Ger- 
mans had to storm one or two difficult position, at 
some loss, before the Chinese fled. The affair is not 
important in itself, and if an acknowledged condi- 
tion of war existed, it would rank perhaps as little 
more than a skirmish; but it ean hardly fail to 
strengthen the Chinese hatred of foreigners, and to 
retard the negotiations at Pekin, while it will add, 
of course, to the German bill against China. It will 
be strange, too, if it is not the precursor of more ex- 
peditions of killing and looting. 

* * * 

The rather surprising announcement is made from 
Pekin that the Dowager Empress has appointed a 
hoard of national administration to relieve her of 
her public functions. Six persons are named as con- 
stituting the board, three of them vehement reaction- 
aries, who are now with the court at Singan-fu, 
among them the notorious Yung-Lu; while the 
others, Earl Li, Prince Ching, and Prince Kung are 
of the more progressive type. Such incongruous 
elements do not promise much in the way of -prac- 
tical results; but if the Empress were actuated by a 
sincere purpose to accommodate Chinese institutions 
somewhat to those of the western nations, such a 
board might do usefully the work of a cabinet in an 
ordinary constitutional government. 

* * * 

The utterances which have been given out from 
Washington, from time to time, regarding new nego- 
tiations with England touching the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty are somewhat cryptic, but there seems no rea- 
son to doubt that Secretary Hay and Lord Paunce- 
fote really have made a beginning in the drawing up 
of a new convention in place of the one which the 
senate amended and England rejected. In one way, 
at least, the task is easier than before the disagrce- 
ment, because now each party has a clear under- 
standing of what the other does not want. Secretary 
Hay is reported to have prepared himself by collect- 
ing the views of a large number of senators, a pro- 
ceeding which, although it is scoffed at in some 
quarters, is eminently wise in view of the fact that 
our system of treaty-making requires the acquies- 
cence of two-thirds of the senate. If there had been 
such a symposium of senatorial sentiment before the 
last convention was negotiated, the government 
would have saved itself delay and humiliation. 

* * * 

The Newfoundland question is assuming a form 
which directly concerns the United States. It ap- 
pears that the Newfoundland government has asked 
the imperial authorities, perhaps as a recognition of 
its accommodating spirit in the matter of the 
Frenéh-shore modus vivendi, to secure the ratifica- 
tion of the Bond-Blaine convention of eleven years 
ago. This convention was a reciprocity agreement 
between Newfoundland and the United States, by 
which the people of the luckless island hoped to 
profit materially; but Canada imposed a veto upon it, 
under an apprehension that it would strengthen the 
ties between Newfoundland and the United States 
at the cost of Canada. Mr. Chamberlain is reported 
to have communicated with Canada, and it is not 
the Canadian attitude has 


vet known whether 


changed. 
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warbler, whose exquisite nest often decorates our 
orchards and door-yards, the fussy redstart, with 
pretty cup braced against a stout stem or a sapling 
in the woods, the Maryland yellowthroat hiding 
hers in the shrubbery, where her black-masked mate 
shouts his sweet triplets all the summer through. 

It is delightful to see these restless, flitting atoms 
sober down into discreet heads of families and nest- 
guardians. A redstart who appointed himself 
special policeman over me last summer, when I had 
placed myself near his tree, to watch another bird’s 
nest, was most charming. His preternatural gravity 
was so comical in a bird scarcely ever an instant 
quiet. He would stand by the half hour on a low 
branch quite near me, in silence, his gaze bent upon 
me till I felt reproached for causing him such 
anxiety and making him keep so still. I should have 
taken myself away to relieve him, but for the fact 
that I was greatly interested in a nest on that tree, 
which his conduct seemed to claim as his, although 
neither nest nor sitting bird were of redstart fashion. 

A bird pair usually agree in the selection of a site 
for the little home, but occasionally there is a differ- 
ence of opinion, which—though perfectly well-bred, 
so far as I have seen—leads to the building of two 
nests, one by each of them. -Some writer tells of a 
pair of phoebes who selected opposite corners of a 
piazza. Each one went to work in the spot it had 
chosen, bringing its own materials and arranging it 
alone, while carrying on an aminated conversation 
with its mate. For some time the female refused 
even to look at the nest her mate was building, 
though he often came over and inspected hers, ex- 
pressing his opinion volubly, whether in praise or 
blame our dull senses could notdiscover. But when 
both were finished, she was persuaded to inspect the 
mansion provided for her, and after carefully look- 
ing it over and trying it, she magnanimously gave up 
her own and accepted it. Another case reported 
ended exactly the other way. The little bride oceu- 
pied her own, and her mate cheerfully acquiesced in 
her decision. In neither case was there a quarrel. 
I onee watched a similar disagreement between a 
pair of robins, which was so serious that I feared it 
would end in divorce or worse. Indeed, the female 
was so eccentric in her behavior that I suspected her 
reason was unsettled by her troubles. The trouble 
began by their not being allowed to nest under a 
piazza roof where they had reared the first brood. 
They wandered disconsolately about for several days 
and seemed unable to agree upon a spot. He chose 
a suitable tree branch, but she would not look at it, 
nor make a selection herself, while she laboriously 
collected materials and then dropped them indiffer- 
ently to the ground. Night came on while affairs 
were in this state, but evidently the morning brought 
saner counsel, for when we got out they had com- 
promised and were hard at work. 

When the nest is completed, most birds will stay 
by it through many vicissitudes. Some, however, 
are so sensitive that they will desert it*if it is 
touched, sometimes if it is only looked at. One of 
these touchy individuals is the cardinal grosbeak, 
who will often desert the home she has made with 
such trouble, even after the eggs are in, if she finds 
herself an object of attention; and the yellow- 
breasted chat needs only to know or suspect that a 
human eye has looked upon her nest and eggs to 
desert them forever. On the other hand, a vireo will 
come back after she has been removed by a human 
hand, and a tiny chickadee will actually return to 
her home in a hole, in the face of the enemy, and sit 
in the doorway and defy him. A Baltimore oriole 
has been known to cling to her nest while the branch 
which held it was sawed off and taken into a house. 
Many birds will call a host of neighbors to help 
them fight the robber who threatens their home. 

When young are out of the shell there is no ques- 
tion of abandonment by anybody, for any cause” 
whatever. Then awakens the true parental feeling, 
and birds will fight, suffer torture, and even die for 
their young, as has been many times proved. 





“Thus comes the lovely Spring with a rush of blossoms 
and music; 

Flooding the earth with flowers, and the air with melo 
dies vernal,” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY TREE. 


The pupils of the Wylie school of Elizabeth, Pa., of 
which Edward Mayhugh is teacher, celebrated Arbor Day 
April 12 by planting a silver maple tree, which they 
named “James Whitcomb Riley.” The names of three 
authors, Riley, Longfellow, and Eli Perkins, were pre- 
sented and voted on. Riley received the most votes, and 
was informed of the school’s effort to do him honor, Mr. 
Riley wrote the teacher the following letter of appre- 


ciation: — 
Greenfield, Ind., April 19, 1901. 


Edward Mayhugh, Esq.:— 

Dear Sir: Thank you and your school most heartily 
for the honor done my name on Arbor Day. May my 
silver maple namesake flourish, and attain the ripest old 
age and renown for its own hale individuality. Tell 
your pupils all of my appreciation, and each one of them 
(in the phrase of your best poem) to continue to “Think 
of me once in a while, little boy”! 

Very gratefully and truly, _ 
James Whitcomb Riley. 








PUBLIC EDUCATION IN CANADA. 


BY J. W. DAVIS. 


Under the act of confederation education is one of 
the matters placed in charge of the provincial authorities, 
the rights and privileges of denominational and separate 
schools as existing in 1867 being safeguarded. The 
power of remedial interference in provincial school laws 
is. however, conserved to the federal authorities. 

The provinces provide for executive administration of 
school laws as follows:— 

Ontario and British Columbia have each a minister of 
education and a general superintendent. In Quebec edu- 
cation is under the control of the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, assisted by a council of thirty-five mem- 
bers, divided into committees, for the management of tae 
Roman Catholic and the Protestant schools respectively. 
In Manitoba, New Brunswick, and Northwest territories 
the executive, with a superintendent, are in charge. 
Nova Scotia has an executive council and a superin- 
tendent. In Prince Edward Island a board and a super- 
intendent, both appointed by the government, have con- 
trol. The authorities in each province regulate the 
course of study and the requirements for teachers’ li- 
censes. Some provinces have uniform text-books. 

The system in British Columbia deserves especial no- 
tice, as it differs so much from what obtains in the 
rest of the dominion. There the schools are non-secta- 
rian, as well as free. The question of non-sectarianism 
in these schools was a prominent feature in the last gen- 
eral election, the Conservatives opposing, and the Lib- 
erals favoring it. It was generally supposed that the 
former would win—but they didnt, and non-sectarian 
schools were established. The government’s expenditure 
in this department amounts to a quarter of a million 
dollars annually. It builds a schoolhouse, makes a grant 
for incidental expenses, and pays a teacher in every dis- 
trict where twenty children between the ages of six and 
sixteen can be brought together. High schools are also 
established in cities, and in these classics and mathe- 
matics are taught. Several cities in this province now 
have charge of their own elementary and high schools, 
and these receive a very liberal per capita grant from 
the provincial government. The department of education 
is in charge of a minister of the crown. He is assisted 
by a superintendent and five inspectors, as well as by 
boards of trustees in each district. The minimum salary 
paid to teachers is $50 a month in rural districts, up to 
$110 a month in city and high schools. 

Statistics of public, high, normal, and model schools of 
Canada: — 


Provinces. Schools. Pupils. Revenue. 
EE 6. it'd pdb Ho-¥'s Ja Sede 6,135 504,334 $5,219,444 
CT veiccccsccvccsccesees 5,854 308,570 1,757,495 
SEED ons p o0.0 0 tee ve 2,410 102,738 814,459 
New Brunswick .......... 1,871 64,532 652,960 
DN, wkd cee vesecewons 1,254 45,319 697,909 
British Columbia .......... 280 19,185 336,016 
Prince Edward Island ..... 468 21,550 157,068 
Territories 2.0. ccseccsccevs 453 18,801 142,455 

SE hess as &¥.07 Ry Oe 18,725 1,085,339 $9,727,757 


Of the total revenue of $9,727,797, $5,066,220 is con- 
tributed by the various governments, and the balance, 
$4,661,577, is derived from school taxes, fees, etc. 

Ontaria spends upon her public schools $1.94 per head 
of her population; Quebec, $1.10; Nova Scotia, $1.78: 
New Brunswick, $1.80; Prince Edward Island, $1.44; 
British Columbia, $1.94; and Manitoba, $4.60. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS. 


A CARD CATALOG OF MAGAZINE AhTICLES ON 
GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


Sharpe, Alfred, C. B, 

Trade and Colonization in British Centre] Africa. 
Scottish Geographical Magazine, Vol. 17, pp. 129-48. 
Edinburgh, March. 

Contains history of mission work (129). Climatic con- 
ditions (132). Conditions of trade and industries (134 
and 140). Products (136-37)._ Development of com- 
munication lines (139). Obstacles to colonization (143). 
History of Livingstone memorial (1/45). 

Illustrated, and particularly helpful for products and 
idea of general development of country. 

Africa. Trade, . 


Eisen, Gustav. 
Explorations in the Central Part of Baja California. 
Bulletin American Geographical Society, No. 5, Vol. 
32, pp. 397-429. New York, 1900. 

An account of the author’s recent travels in the region. 
How the region may be reached (393). Notes on places 
of special interest (400-4). Rainfall and climatic con- 
ditions (404-6). Water courses and springs (406-8). As- 
pect of the country—physiographic features, mesas and 
picachos, basaltic columns, flora and fauna, change of as- 
pect with beginning of rainy season (408-14). Settle- 
ment and agriculture (414-20), Placer mines of Sierra 
Pintada (420-22). Mountain peaks (422-25). Lagoons 
(425). Possible colonization (426-27). Table of dis- 
tances, etc, 

California, Lower. Mexico. 


Winslow, E. D. 
The Lapps of Sweden. Bulletin American Geographi- 
cal Society, Vol. 32, No. 5, pp. 430-31. New York, 
1900. 


Brief note on an interesting semi-civilized race now 
apparently on the wane and doomed to extinction, Im- 
portance of reindeer to the Lapps. Restriction of hunt- 
ing grounds by advance of civilization. 

Lapps. Sweden, inhabitants. 


Gannett, Henry. 

The Population of the United States. Bulletin Ameri- 
can Geographical Society, Vol. 32, No. 5, pp. 478-89. 
New York, 1900. 

General review and analysis of recent census. 
Diminution of rate of increase, in accordance with gen- 
eral law of populations. Reduction of immigration dur- 
ing last decade. Density of population and percentage 
on increase in the different states. Relation of degree of 
industrial development to density of population attained. 

Influence of wet seasons on populaticn of regions nor- 
mally semi-arid. Exceptional conditions in Nevada, 
where population is diminishing. 

Rank and distribution of larg2 cities 
urban population in manufacturing districts, 

United States. Population, 


Goode, Richard U. 

The Northwestern Boundary Between the United 
States and Canada. Bulletin American Geographical 
— Vol. 32, No. 5, pp. 465-70, Map. New York, 
1 4 

A brief review of the progress thus far made in gsur- 

veying and marking that part of our northern boundary 
which lies west of the summit of the Rocky mountains. 

United States, boundaries. Canada, boundaries. 


Growth of 


OUR BOUK TABLE. 


OUTLINES OF EDUCATIONAL DOCTRINE. By John 
Frederick Herbart. Transiated by Alexis F. Lange, 
Ph.D. Annotated by Charles DeGarmo, Ph.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 333 pp. 
Price, $1.25. é 
The less there is of Herbartianism, the more there 1s 

of it. Parodoxical? Well, yes, possibly, but it is true, 

nevertheless. Herbart was a master, at his shrine sey- 
eral American masters worship, but there are so many 
features of Herbart’s philosophy that do not fit into the 

American school life that a casual examination of his 

most profound works developed prejudices which pre- 

vented popular acceptance. Little by little his uisciples 
have eliminated the mysterious and non-American fea- 
tures and phrases, until prejudices are largely dissipated. 

The best of all these modifications is in Dr. DeGarmo’s 
annotation of Dr. Lange’s translation of Herbart’s ‘“Out- 
lines of Educational Doctrine.’ Here is a book in which 
the masterly power of Herbart is at its best, a book in 
which he is most nearly practical, and it is so fully anno- 
tated by Dr. DeGarmo that it is to all intents and pur- 
poses a modern treatise on pedagogics. 

Probably American teachers have had their chief in- 
terest in Herbart through the various expositions of his 
“General Method,” which is translated and delightfully 
explained in this volume. Nowhere does Dr, DeGarmo 
appear to better advantage, In his notes he quotes freely 
from Dr. Harris, James Baldwin, John Dewey, and Wil- 
liam Jones, and gives important facts from American sta- 
tistics and experiences of superintendents. In its pres- 
ent form it is as good a book to put into the hands of a 
class or for private study on the part of a teacher as has 
been published. 

POEMS FOR MEMORIZING. Compiled by Alice R. 
Power. With Introduction by Professor Ellwood P. 
Cubberley of Stanford (Jr.) University. San Fran- 
cisco: The Whitaker & Ray Company. Price, $1.00. 
There is a constant demand for well-graded and care- 

fully-selected lists of poems for memorizing, and here we 

have the best of selections for use in all grades from the 
lirst to the eighth. We also find many of the old favor- 
ites and a number of pages of quotations under such 
heads as Patriotism, Character, Kindness, Friendship, 
etc. The work contains the complete list of poems for 
grade work recommended by Professor Cubberley for 
grade use, with the exception of three or four. As a desk 
book for teachers, as a library book for pupils and 
parents, and as a reader for all classes it is excellent. 

The book is in clear, long primer type, printed on deli- 

cately-shaded blue paper, so the children’s eyes are not 

injured while memorizing. 





GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES—THIRD BOOK: 
MANUFACTURES. By W. F. Rocheleau, Chicago: 
A. Flanagan Company. 236 pp. Price, 50 cents, 
Everything in education to-day tends to develop the 

practical side of the boys and girls. It is not enough to 

know that certain articles are in common use. It is well 
to know something of the processes which have rendered 
them usable. Just such information is furnished by this 
volume, two others of the kind having previously ap- 
peared: This one records the observations made by the 
author regarding the large manufic uring interests of our 
country. In explicit and intelligible manner, the author 
shows how all the elements have been mastered and used 
by man—as seen in water-wheels, windmills, steam en- 
gines, and electric cars. Materials, tools, patterns, fac- 
tories, methods of work are cited in connection with the 
preparation of glass, leather, meats, pins, pencils. ‘Che 
printing and distribution of papers and books are espe- 
cially interesting. Among the explanations are makinz 
of paper, linotyping, electrotyping, engraving, and wood- 
cuts. Brief historical sketches show the growth of in- 
dustr’al arts from early centuries. This fund of infor- 








A STRONG, CONSECUTIVE HISTORY COURSE 





AMERICA’S STORY FOR AMERICA’S CHILDREN 


By MARA 


Five Volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, effectively illustrated 


Grade Il; Book I. The Beginners’ Book. 
135 pages, 8vo, large type, . .. $.35 
A delightful story book, developing centers of interest 
through picturesque and personal incidents. 


Grade IV; Book II. Exploration and Discovery. 
Coe | 


The great explorers and discoverers from Lief Ericson 
to Henry Hudson. 


UNITED STATES 


By ALLEN 

Grades VI, VII. Elementary History of the 
United States. : , ’ $ .60 

Bi graphical, interesting, authentic. 357 pages ; 22 


maps; elaborately illustrated. 


j 
| 
| 
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_ Grade VII; Book V. The Revolution and The 


L. PRATT 


|Grade V; Book III. The Earlier Colonies. $ .40 
An accurate and fascinating account of the first settle- 
ments and the 13 colonies. 176 pages. 
Grade VI; Book IV. The Later Colonial Period. .40 


Settlements in the Mississippi Valley, The French and 
Indian Wars, etc. Ready in June. 


Republic. . . . .40 
The causes that led to it, the men who guided events, 
and subsequent civil history. Ready in August, 
HISTORY SERIES 
Cc. THOMAS 
Grades VIII, IX. History of the United States. 
Edition of igor. : ; ; . $1.00 
Entirely rewritten and skillfully adapted to the capacity 
of Grammar Grade pupils. 600 pages. 30 maps. 





Circulars mailed free. 
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SCRIBNER 


Redway’s Elementary Physical Geography 





TEXT-BooKs | 








} 383 pages. 
with Questions and Exercises. 





PRACTICAL 
UTATION — BEST MAPS IN 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Davidson’s History of Education 





( 300 pages. 








Maps, Diagrams, and Charts. 
$1.25, met. 


Distinguished by ELEMENTARY CHARACTER — 
UsEFULNESS — AUTHOR’S ReEp- 


With Bibliography. $1.00, ez. 


Distinguished by DirFICULTY oF THE AUTHOR’s 
TASK, AND YET HIS GREATEST SucCcESs — UNU- 


) 

] 

SUAL SCHOLARSHIP COMBINED WITH JUDGMENT 
-~—~ Most REMARKABLE TRIBUTE FROM CRITICS 


as Thomas Davidson's Last and Best Work. 


Thatcher and Schwill’s General History of Europe 





ANY PHYSICAL 


foo pages. Maps. Genealogical Table and Index. $1.50, net. 


Distinguished by PErtop CovERED, 300 to 1900 
A. D.— ConrorMITY TO RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
Brest TEACHERS—Treatment of Essential Facts. 
Outgrowth from Previous Successful Books. 


The Scribner Series of School Reading 











New York. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S ‘SONS 


12 volumes published. 60 cents, met, each. 


Distinguished by Best ConTEMporary ANER- |) 
IcAN AUTHORS — HowELLs, SETON-TuHompson, 
STOCKTON, CABLE, EGGLEsToN, Etc. — Brinc |, 
MOST ARTISTIC READERS EVER PUBLISHED FOR 
ScHooL Use — Excellent Reading — Departure: 
from Bad Traditions. 


—_—s--~ ~ 


Chicago | 
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ition is useful for the youth at home, at school, or in 


usiness. 





THE CHILD LIFE PRIMER. By Etta Austin Blaisdeil 
ind Mary Frances Blaisdell. New York: she Macmi!- 
lan Company. 95 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

\lready the Child Life Readers have attained large 
weess and generous use. The Primer, however, is ab- 
solutely new, having been prepared to satisfy the demand 

‘or a book in this series simple enough to be put into the 

hands of the little.ones who are beginning to learn to 

read. This book contains an immense amount of read- 
ing material, On an average, each lesson contains three 
new words, which are so woven into conversation as to 
almost teach themselves. Frequent repetitions ensure an 
understanding of the uses of words. Games, pets, vaca- 
iion frolies are among the subjects chosen, while beauti- 
ful colored pictures enhance the whole. There are also 
many of the rhymes which delight children, 

Kase and interest in learning to read musc result from 
these well-graduated lessons, 





'\MOUS GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS, WITH THEIR 
HISTORY. By William W. Rupert, C. E. In four 
parts. Parts I. and II. Boston and New York: D. C. 
Heath and Co. 

In his preface to part I., Professor Rupert says he has 
derived “much pleasure and inspiration from the his- 
torical notes in some of the mathematical text-books 
when a student in college,”’ and announces his purpose 
n these mathematical booklets to place “a light in the 
window for others,” It was the privilege of the writer 
of this review to study geometry under such an inspira- 
tional teacher, There is a memory of a day when a 
mathematieal lesson, and henceforward the whole sub-~ 
ject of mathematics, was lighted up, not by such a candle, 
but by the blazing in through a wide-opened window of 
an appreciation that set the subject of mathematics in a 
ew light. From that day mathematics became living 

Vs, and theorems and axioms vital principles. It was 
n that spirit the famous historical problems were 

ed, which Professor Rupert is making into his se 
of booklets, To the true lover of mathematics, 

‘therefore, he is doing far more than putting his light in 
he window—he, too, is opening the window, and making 


her’ mathematics a term that stands for truiy 
er Ways of understanding universal laws. 

(TLING FOR ATLANTA. By Byron A. Dunn. Chi 
0: A. GC. MeClurg & Co. 12mo. Illustrated. 3d 


Price, $1.25. 
is the third volume of the Young Kentuckians se- 
The first tale in the series opens with a vivid pic- 
f the discordant conditions prevailing in Kentucky 
'0-"61, and ends with the capture of Fort Donelson; 
cond carries on the story of the young hero from 
( ‘ of Corinth, through the battles of Stone River, 
lle, and Chickamauga, to the storming of Look 
| Missionary Ridge; and this, the third, gives de- 


tails of the brilliant campaign in which the Union forces 
under General Sherman encountered the Confederate 
forces, commanded at first by General Joseph E. John- 
ston, and later by General Hood, At this time Fred 
Shackelford, a mere youth in ‘‘General Nelson’s Scout, ’ 
and only a little older in “On General Thomas’ Staff,” 
is now a young man of twenty-one; and, utly enough, an 
affair of the heart, in which a charming daughter of the 
Confederacy is the party of the second part, cuts a con- 
siderable figure in the present volume. ‘ihe author will 
lose none of his former prestige by the addition of this 
volume to the series. A map of Northwestern Georgia 
and numerous illustrations enhance the value and beauty 
of the volume. 


THE CLERGY IN AMERICAN LIFE AND LETTERS. 
By Daniel Dulany Addison. New York: ‘tthe Macmil- 
lan Company. 400 pp. Price, $1.25. 

“The National Studies in American Letters,’’ edited by 
George E. Woodberry, includes the present volume 
among others, The aim of this book is to show how 
large a part the clergy has played in the national and re- 
ligious life of our country. The author first traces the 
life of the minister, who, in the capacity of schoolmaster, 
college president, leader of political thought, orator in 
tinfes of the anti-slavery movement, and as companion iu 
humbler walks of life, became the model of true nobility. 
He next shows how early historical writings, poetry, and 
romances can be attributed to the clergy. After proving 
in these ways how American life early centred in the 
man of clerical bent, and how much of literary produc- 
tion has come from his pen, the author gives a more ex- 
tended examination of a few great men best able to illus- 
trate the whole subject, such as Timothy Dwight, Wil- 
liam Bllery Channing, Theodore Parker, Horace Bush- 
nell, Henry Ward Beecher, and Phillips brooks, 

The book contains no theological criticism nor en- 
cyclopedical details, but gives a general view of the lit- 
erary work of the clergy. . 





New York: 
12mo, 


CLASSICS. 


IVANHOE: THE TEMPLE 
Two volumes. 


The Macmillan Company, 

Price, 50 cents each. 

These two volumes of Scott’s novel, published in this 
admirable series, are among the best specimens of the 
book-maker’s art put upon the market, The twelve il- 
lustrations are artistic and attractive, the two frontis- 
pieces being done in colors. The books are printed in 
clear type, upon heavy paper, and will make excellent 
additions to the library table. 


A DONKEY. Heath’s Home and 
Adapted from the French of Madame 
Introduction by Charles 
Boston: D. 


THE STORY OF 
School Classics. 
de Segur by Charles Welsh. 
F. Dole. Illustrated by E. H. Saunders. 
C. Heath & Co. Paper, 10 cents. 

It is unaccountable that so charming a story should 
have failed to get into English for the schools until now, 
but, as a result, it is the privilege ot Messrs. Heath & Co, 
to offer the schools a thoroughly fresh and fascinating 


story, with a purpose and with a setting more interesting 
to a boy than almost any other subject that could have 
been chosen. When this book has been read, a boy will 
never more say “as stupid as a donxey,” or “as obstinate 
as a donkey.” The translation is as good as the story 
itself, and the illustrations as valuable as either. Not 
to give an opportunity for every pupil in the lower 
grades to read ‘‘The Story of a Donkey” is almost cruel 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS. An Elementary 
Uxposition. By Frederick Slate. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 289 pp. vrrice, $1.90. 

As an exposition of “The Principles of Mechanics,” this 
is an excellent text-book, the material having been se- 
lected with reference to the special needs of the college 
student, with the view to adjusting the instruction to the 
first stages of knowledge in this line, and aiming to pre- 
sent mechanics as a system of organized thought. The 
book presupposes an understanding of the proper use of 
symbolical computation and a working knowledge of ex- 
perimental physics. Treated under the divisions kine- 
matics and dynamics, the whole subject is presented as 
a series of classroom lectures. Diagrams, formulae, and 
references are largely inserted. Each step is amply ex- 
plained before introducing a new phase of the subject. 
Yet more commendable are the innumerable problems 
and general exercises, to insure accuracy and thorough 
understanding of principles involved. ‘‘The Law of Mo- 
tion,” as achieved by Newton, is formulated in the ap- 
pendix. Subject matter and method of treatment are 
highly satisfactory and conclusive. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Three Fairy Stories.”” By Jean Ingelow. Edited by C.F. Dole. 
Price, 10 cents.——"‘The Siege of Leyden.”’ Edited by William Eliot 
Griffis, Price, 10 cents. —‘‘Tales of Munchausen.” Edited by F. F. 
Hale Price, 10 cents.——“The Little Lame Prince.” (Parts 1 and 2.) 
Price, 10 cents.—‘“‘Crib and Fly.” Edited by Charles F. Dole. 
Price, 10 cents. —‘‘The Comedy of Errors.’”’ Abridged and edited by 
by S W. Hiestand. Price, 10 cents.—‘Waste Not, Want Not, and 
Other Stories.”” Edited by M. V. O’Shea. Price, 10 cents.——‘“The 
by S. W. Hiestand. Price, 10 cents.— 
“Mother Goose’s Melodies.”’ (Parts 1 and 2.) Arranged by (hailes 
Welsh. Price, 10 cents.——‘‘The Story of a Donkey.’’ Price, 10 
cents.——‘*The Crofton Boys.” (Parts 1 and2) Edited by William 
E. Griffis. Price, 10 cents.—‘Reading—A Manual for Teachers.” 
bv Mary E Laing. Price, 75 cents.-—“Seidel’s Leberecht Huhnchen.”’ 
Edited by A. W, Spanhoofd. Price, 30 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co, 

“Essays on the ‘Theory of Numbers.” By Richard Dedekind. 
Translated by W. W. Beman. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany. 

‘‘A New Beginner’s Latin Book.” By J.C. Hoch and O. F. H.Bert. 
Price, $1.00. New York: Hinds & Noble. 

**About’s Fille du Chanoine et L’Album du Regiment.”’ Edited by 
New York: William R. Jenkins. 
Price, $1.00.—*John 
Marshall,’”’ By John Bradley Thayer. Price, 50 cents. ‘*Lewis and 
Clark.” By William R. Lighton. Price, 50 cents. “Ulysses 
Grant.” By Walter Allen. Price, 50 cents. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 

“The Wit and Wisdom of Jesus.”’ By George Wright Buckley. 
Price, $1.00. Boston: James H. West & Co. 

‘*My Master.”” Ry the Swami Vivekananda.——‘‘The Creed of Pres- 
byteriana.” By Rev. Egbert W. Smith. Price, 60 cents. — ‘‘Mrs. 
Chupes and Miss Jenny.” By Effie Bignell. Price, $1.00. ——“With 
the Wild Flowers.” Ry Maud Going. Price, 1.00 ——‘First Years in 
Handicraft.” By Walter J. Kenyon. Price, $1.00. New York: The 
Baker & Taylor Company. 








Winter’s Tale.’”’ Fdited 


Price, 25 cents. 


G. Castegnier. 
By Bradford Torrey. 


‘“‘Everyday Birds.’’ 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 





HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo] author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May: Central Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati. 

June 27-29: Eastern Manual Training As- 
sociation, Buffalo, N. Y. 

June 27-29 : Eastern Manual Training Teach 
ers’ Association, Buffalo. 

July 5—6 : New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 

July 2-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y. 

July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 

Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

December 27: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

A teachers’ institute, under the direc- 
tion of the state department of -public in- 
struction, and in connection with the 
Strafford County Teachers’ Association, 
will be held at the high school building, 
Dover, Friday, May 17. The program fol- 
lows: “School Discipline,” Superintendent 
Frank H. Pease, Dover; “Promotions,” 
William F. Coggins, Somersworth; “Aids 
to Mental Culture,” Miss Mary Eastman, 
Somersworth; ‘“‘Calisthenics,” Howard P. 
Harding, East Rochester; “Friends or 
Foes,” President Charles S. Murkland, 
New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts; question box, 
Superintendent Channing Folsom; “Prac- 
tical Nature Study,” Miss Abbie M. 
Sanger, Rochester; ‘“‘The Parent and the 
Teacher,’ Miss Maria Baldwin, principal 
Agassiz school, Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


WORCESTER. The trustees of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute have 
unanimously elected Dr. Edmund A. 
Engler of St. Louis as the successor of Dr. 
Thomas C. Mendenhall as president oj 
that institution. Dr. Mendenhall retires 
on account of ill health. His resignation 
takes effect at the end of the present 
school year. Edmund Arthur Engler, A 
M., Ph.D., was born in St. Louis Decem- 
ber 23, 1856, and was graduated from the 
Washington University at St. Pouis in 
1876. He received the degree of A. M. in 
1879, and of Ph.D. in 1892. He has beer 
professor of mathematics in the univer- 
sity at St. Louis since 1881. Since 1896 
he has been dean of the engineering schoo! 
at Washington University. 

PITTSFIELD. A _ teachers’ institute. 
under the direction of the state board of 
education, was held in the high school 
building Friday, April 26. The program 
was somewhat out of the usual line, being 
devoted largely to special subjects not so 
frequently discussed as some of the more 
common subjects. The entire program 


was successful, and the institute was gen- 

erally regarded as one of the Very best, if 
not the very best, ever held in Pitts- 
field. The program: ‘‘Illegitimate Burdens 

of Teachers,” Frank A. Hill, secretary 
state board of education; ‘“‘Morals and 

Manners in School,” William C. Bates, 

superintendent of schools, Fall River, 

Mass.: “Music in School,” William L. 

Tomlins, New York City; “Physical Cul- 

ture in School,” Miss E. Marguerite 

Lindly, New York City; “What Can and 

Ought to Be Done for Backward and De- 

fective Pupils,’ Miss Laura L. Boice, 

Philadelphia. 

AMHERST. A teachers’ institute, 
under the direction of the state board of 
education, was held in the town hall, Am- 
herst, Friday, May 3. The program was 
as follows: ‘“‘Sub-Conscjous Education,” 
Frank F. Murdock, principal of the North 
Adams normal _ school; “Language” 
(grammar section), Mrs. Mary R. Davis, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; “Educative Seat 
Work” (primary section), Miss Mary 1, 
Lovejoy, Malden; “Geography” (grammar 
section), Mr. Murdock; “Geography’ 
(primary section), Mrs. Davis; ‘“Knowl- 
edge and Skill” (grammar section), G. ‘I’. 
Fletcher; “Language” (primary section), 
Mrs. Davis: “Drawing” (grammar sec- 
tion), Walter Sargent; “Reading” (pri- 
mary section), Miss Lovejoy; “Drawing” 
(both sections), Mr. Sargent. 

SPRINGFIELD. The Barrows school 
building on Oak street, near Walnut, was 
damaged to the extent of $5,000 by a fire 
April 16. 

HINSDALE. ‘The school committees of 
the towns of Savoy, Peru, Windsor, and 
Hinsdale met May 1 and elected Dr. C. M. 
Barton of Hatfield superintendent of 
schools for that district. 

WENDELL. A. R. Webster, pri=cipal 
of the high school, Orange, has been 
chosen superintendent of the Wendell- 
Erving-Leverett-Shutesbury district. 

ORANGE. The school committee has 
elected Edward Dixon of West Brookfield 
superintendent of schools. He has been 
superintendent of the schools of West 
Brookfield, Sturbridge, and New Braintree 
ten years 

EASTHAMPTON. At a joint meeting 
of the school boards of tne Easthampton 
district April 13, W. D. Miller‘was unani- 
mously re-elected superintendent. 

AVON. John E. Bradley has been 
elected superintendent of the Avon-Hol- 
brook-Randolph district, lately formed. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PAWTUCKET. At the last meeting of 
the school board, Superintendent Henry 
D. Hervey was unanimously re-elected for 
the year beginning August 1, at a salary 
of $2,600. Chairman Nicholas was, by 
vote of the board, requested to appear be- 
fore the license board to protest against 
licensing saloons within 200 feet of a 
school in violation of statute. Miss 
Greene was appointed to fill the vacancy 
caused by Miss Grant’s leave of absence. 

CONNECTICUT. 

* NEW HAVEN. Franklin H. Beede, 
superintendent of schools, has been re- 
engaged for the full charter term of five 
years, his salary being raised to °$3,800. 
——-Mrs. Lucy H. Boardman, who gave to 
the city the training school building on 
Broadway which bears her name, has 
added a gift of $12,000, to be used for the 
purpose of erecting an addition to the 
building. It is proposed to carry up the 
part of the building used as the forge 
shop two more stories, the rooms to be 
gained by the addition to be used as reci- 
tation rooms. 

NORWICH. The Principals’ Club held 
a business meeting at the broadway 
schoolhouse April 13. There was a gen- 
eral discussion of questions of interest to 
the club, and the following resolution was 
passed: Resolved, that the Norwich Prin- 
cipals’ Club favors the organization of a 
state reading circle, and recommends the 
subject for the consideration ef the Kast- 
ern Connecticut Teachers’ Association, 
also to the State Teachers’ Associat'on 
There was a good attendance at the meet- 
ing Saturday. The action on this subject 
is the result of its discussion throughout 
the winter. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
NEW YORK. 


Attention is called to the change of date 
for holding the New York State Teachers’ 
Association. This year’s meeting will be 
held in Buffalo, on July 5 and 6, instead 
of July 1, 2, and 3, as previously an-, 
nounced. This change of date is made in 
order to avoid holding the session of the 
association ‘on the same date as the re- 
gents’ convocation. 


“Pleasant Dreams” 


Cries the young maid to her mother, as 
she retires to rest. The mother smiles, 
but sighs. She knows that the pains 
that rack her will not stop for darkness, 
and that if she 
sleeps her dreams 
will only be echoes 
of the sufferings 
of the day. 

Why not sleep 
soundly and rise 
refreshed at morn- 
ing, with strength 
and courage for R\ 
the day’s duties? 
Weak, nervous 
women, sufferers 
from _ backache, 
bearing-down 
pains, and other 
womanly ail- 
ments, have found 
a perfect cure in 
Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescrip- 
tion. It heals the 
womanly diseases 
which cause the 
pains and nervousness, It makes weak 
women strong and sick women well. 

*I deem it my duty to express my heartfelt 
gratitude for having been the means, under 
Providence, of restoring me to health,” writes 
Mrs. B. H. Munn, of Springhill, Leon Co,, Fla. 
“For nearly two years I suffered from female 
weakness so I could not stand on my feet an 
length of time; could scarcely walk at ail. 
Appetite was much impaired; I had bearing- 
down sensations; can’t express how badly I 
did feel. Had tried several kinds of medicine 
which did me little or no good. At last decided 
to try Dr, Pierce's Favorite Prescription. J had 
not taken all of two bottles before I saw it was 
benefiting me, so I continued to take it until I 
had taken seven bottles, when I felt entirely 
cured. Did not feel a touch of my old com- 
plaint. It has been over a year since I took 
your medieine, and I can truthfully say that 
my health has been better for the last year than 
it had been for four years previously. 

* You may publish this as a testimonial.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, in paper covers, is sent /ree on 
receipt of 21 one-cent stamps to pay 
expense of mailing omw/y. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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VIRGINIA. 


Hon. John E. Massey, the ablest orator 
and debater and best-known politician in 
Virginia, died April 24 in Albemarle, 
Richmond. He was eighty-four, and the 
crowning victory of his political life was 
in recently defeating Senators Martin and 
Daniel and getting nominated as a dele- 
gate to the constitutional convention. 
The nomination was made Monday, when 
Mr, Massey was almost dying. Mr. Mas- 
sey was the backbone of Mahone’s great 
readjuster fight from 1878 to 1883. He 
built up that party, and when Mahone 
tricked him, the old man, like a_ political 
Samson, tore down the readjuster struc- 
ture. Mahone toppled over with this fall. 
Mr. Massey had been lieutenant-governor, 
superintendent of public instruction, and 
a candidate for congress in 1882, when he 
was defeated by John S. Wise in a mem- 
orable contest. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO.—The extension divis‘on of tle 
University of Chicago has announced the 
following courses of lecture studies by 
Thomas P. Bailey, Jr., A. B., Ph.D., as- 
sistant professor of pe@agogy (A):— 
I. Psychology of Character. 
1. The development of character; 
habits and instincts; psychical 
and social tendencies. 


2. Character-rhythms: work and 
play. 

3. Habit-tendencies. 

4. Instinct-tendencies. 

5. Emotions and attitudes. 

6. Temperaments and dispositions. 


II. Levels of Character in Shakespeare. 


1. Midsummer Night’s Dream: the 
play level. 


2. Romeo and Juliet: love as a re- 
ligion. 

3. Merchant of Venice: balance and 
beauty. 

4. Hamlet: logic and passion. 

5. The Tempest: mastery and ser- 
vice. 


6. Prospero the Master Teacher: 


Ill. Social Character and Its Evolution. 


1. Religion in art and politics. 

2. Natural rights in polities and in- 
dustry. 

3. Logic in art and industry. 

4. The evolution of vocation. 

5. The evolution of taste. 

3. The evolution of patriotism. 


— 


IV. Character-Study and Education. 


1. Work and play. 
2. Adaptive and expressive work. 
8. Adaptive and expressive play. 


4. Curriculum and character. 
5. Method: the individual and the 


class. 

6. Discipline in the individual and 
in the race. 

V. The Kindergarten Child. 

1. Self-assertion. 

2. Sympathy. 

8. Psychical instincts and habits. 

4. Gregariousness. 

5. Appropriativeness. 

6. Spontaneity and play. 


The themes of these courses are treated 
in a practical manner, illustrative mate- 
rial being drawn from history and litera- 
ture, and a wide observation and close 
study of human and animal life. The lec- 
turer concerns himself with the great 
human tendencies which have manifested 
themselves in the development of peoples 
and nations. From this standpoint the 
great social, political, and ethical forces 
which have shaped the literature, history, 
and lives of individuals and nations are 
presented. 


INDIANA. 
State Fditor, RORERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 

Northern Indiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion.—Anderson hospitality will long be 
remembered by Indiana teachers. The 
total enrollment was 2,809, all paid. 
Superintendent John W. Carr made every 
part of the great meeting a success. The 
teachers of Anderson were everywhere 
present doing kindnesses to the visitors. 
The art exhibit was commendable, and 
will do much to further art study in the 
state. Professor Perry’s lectures on “Art” 
were attended by large audiences and 
greatly enjoyed. Rev. Mr. Long, in his 
“Nature and the Child” talks, aroused 
great interest in a closer study of things 
about us. Dr. Hughes of Toronto made a 
deep impression by his pleas for the child. 
Dr. N. C. Schaefer of Pennsylvania was 
the great man of the meeting. His lec- 
tures aroused an interest that will be last- 
ing. The meeting next year goes to South 
Bend. Superintendent Douglass of 
Logansport is the new president. 

Southern Indiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion.—Seymore handled the crowd in her 
orderly and systematic way. Superin- 
tendent C, N. Peak was an excellent pre- 
siding officer. Dr. Dennis of Earlham, al- 
ways popular with Indiana teachers, out- 
did himself on this occasion. Dr. E. B. 
Bryan of Indiana University made one of 
his usual strong and effective talks. Mrs. 
McRae of Purdue was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and gave the teachers one of her 
helpful talks. President Taylor of the 
Kansas state normal gave a number of 
helpful and suggestive talks. The next 
meeting is at Bloomington, with Superin- 
tendent Tomlin of Shelbyville as presi- 
dent. 

General Notes.—Superintendent J. A. 
Carnagey of Columbus is succeeded by 
Superintendent Fitzgibbon of Elwood. 
George L. Roberts retires at Greensburg, 
to accept the superintendency at Frank- 
fort. W. H. Wiley has been re-elected at 
Terre Haute. He has served continuously 
since 1867. Hereafter Indiana University 
will admit graduates of commissioned 
high schools without examination in Eng- 
lish composition. J. C. Lewis of Camden 
succeeds W. S. Almond as superintendent 
at Delphi. Frank Masters is the new 
teacher of physics and mathematics in the 
3rookville high school, 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. Commissioner Glenn has 
issued the following circular to the 
colored teachers of Georgia: — 

There will be a summer school for the 
colored teachers of the state at the State 
Industrial College, beginning June 18, and 
lasting one month. I am very anxious 
that every colored teacher in the south- 
ern half of the state shall attend this 
school. The cost will be trifling, and the 
benefit to each indivdual teacher will be 
very great. I trust that county superin- 
tendents will urge the teachers to go. 
The very best instructors that can be se- 
cured will be in charge, and ample pro- 
visions will be made for the lodging and 
comfort of every teacher that may attend. 
There ought to be not less than 1,000 
earnest teachers at college during the 
month above mentioned. 

For circulars or other information apply 
to K. K.Wright, director college, Georzia. 

G. R, Glenn, 
State School Commissioner. 
April 5, 1901. 


As a little fellow of five or'six years was 
reading at school one day, he came upon 
the passage, “Keep thy tongue from evil, 
and thy lips from guile.” Master Hope- 
ful drawled out, “Keep—thy—tongue 
from—-evil-_and—thy—lips—from _ girls.” 
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NEW YORK ClTY. 


The commercial education department of 
the New York State Teachers’ Association 
held its first convocation at the hall of 
the board of education on May 4. The 
president of the association, John T. 
Nicholson, has worked very hard and 
zealously to make the affair a success, 
and with the aid of his committee pro- 
duced a program full of life and inter- 
The speakers and topics are as fol- 
Beverley A. Smith, “Commercial 
John L. N. Hunt, ‘Com- 
mercial Curricula’; Seth T. Stewart, 
“European Commercial Schools’; [. O. 
Crissy, ‘“‘Extension of Commercial Hduca- 


est. 
lows: 
Bibliography” ; 


tion’; J. E. Benedict, ‘Commercial Edu- 
cation in the High School’; James M. 
Grimes, “Commercial Education “in the 


Grades’; William McAndrew, ‘a Commer- 
cial Museum’; E. W. Stitt, ‘‘Preparation 
ot Commercial Teachers from a Pedagogic 
and Practical St&ndpoint.”’ 

The evening was devoted to a dinner 
given to Miles M. O’Brien, president of the 
board of education, in recognition of ‘this 
efforts to establish a high school af com- 
merce in Manhattan and the Bronx, as 
well as for his advocacy of the right of 
pupils to a higher education in commer- 
cial branches. The meeting was a large 
and representative one, and included lead- 
ing bankers, merchants, lawyers, judges, 
and teachers. Mr. Nicholson presided and 
acted as toastmaster. The guest of the 
evening said when introduced by the 
toastmaster:— 

“T hold that it is our first duty to de- 
velop the individuality of the boy. The in- 
dividuality of each boy and of each girl 
should be. studied by the teacher and the 
best talents of pupils should be given an 
opportunity to unfold. We may find a 
Michael Angelo in Hester street, or a Huss 
in Madison avenue. This city will be the 
commercial centre of the world in the near 
future, and the one link lacking in the 
educational system of this. city between 
the high school and the commercial life of 
a young man is the commercial school. 
To-day the eyes of London, Paris, and 
Berlin are turned upon this city as a com- 
centre. We should take care to 
fit young men for commercial life. 
There are young men fit only for legal or 
other professional life, but there are also 

w! talents fit them only for com- 
mercial pursuits, and these young men 
ld have every advantage of a tech- 
nical commercial training. Our commer- 
cial strength is founded really upon the 

t that we open the door and say to the 
slothful father that his boy must be edu- 
cated whether he wants or not. Our 
population is much larger in pro- 
portion to our total population than that 
of any European country. That is the 


mercial 


t our 


school 


reason for our superiority. We have com- 
mon schools at present, but we want more 
than common schools, for we are not a 
common people. We want to equip our 


boys to take them right from the school 
and put them in every trade and profes- 
sion.”’ 


Dr. William J. Gallivan, president of the 


Boston school board, responded to the 
toast ‘“‘New England,’’ and confined his 
remarks to the public school system of 
New England. 


State Superintendent Charles R. Skinner 
responded to the toast ‘‘The Empire State,”’ 
ind dwelt on the necessity of business 
methods in education. 

Commissioner Vernon M. Davis had for 
topic “The Board of Education.’’ He 

‘*‘Mioritui salutamus’ are the most 
appropriate words I can use on the pres- 
ent occasion, in view of cur early decease 
under the provisions of the new charter. 
But though moribund, we have still 
Strength enough left to establish the high 
school of commerce, and to select a prin- 
cipal for it from our own city.”’ 

“The Brooklyn Commercial High School’’ 
fell to the lot of Charles E. Robertson, 
president of the Brooklyn board. He told 
of the excellent work done in that institu- 

nm, though poorly housed and poorly 
equipped. 


his 


said, 


Ira B. Kerr spoke on ‘‘Commercial Edu- 
cation and the Farm.” 

Former Commissioner Hugh Kelly gave 
his: views as a practical business man 
who had received his education in the ele- 
mentary school only as to the curriculum 
of the high school of commerce. Hon. 
Edward Lauterbach gave his views from 
the standpoint of the lawyer. 

Randolph Guggenheimer, president of the 
Municipal Assembly, made the address of 
welcome to “Our Guest.’’ He said:— 

“My pleasure in being present at this 
dinner, given in honor of the president of 
the board of education, is in direct pro- 
portion to my admiration of his public 
and private career, and my recogniton of 
those splendid qualities of mind and heart 
which have created his success and bound 
many friends to him with hoops of steel. 

“It has been said by an old writer, who 
made almost every field of philosophical 
investigation his own, that friendship is 
the best gift conferred by the immortal 
gods upon the human race. It transcends 
in value all the mutable accidents of life. 
It is the only condition in which a man 
can achieve unalloyed happiness and con- 
tentment. It is natural for me, therefore, 
in responding to your call, to cast a retro- 
spective glance over the many years dur- 
ing which I have had the happiness and 
privilege of an intimate association with 
the honored guest of this evening. 

“The years fly past very swiftly. The 
face of the world and the sentiments of 
men are subject to change. Passion and 
ambition inevitably dim their fires. But 
the light of friendship, when once kindled 
in the heart of a man, keeps aflame up to 
the brink of eternity. I can myself testify, 
and very many of the men who sit around 
this table to-night can reiterate my senti- 
ments, that the most superb characteristic 
of our guest consists in the fact that, for 
weal or woe, whether the days are bright 
with prosperity or dark with disaster, he 
has never been known to forsake a friend. 

“T am not blinded by affection. My 
judgment, in this case is absolutely with- 
out bias. I have known Miles M. O’Brien 
for many more years than I should care 
to count, and I have always found, in my 
personal experience and my observation of 
men and things, that the characteristic 
which has won for him the esteem of all 
who know him is his unswerving loyalty 
to principle and his inviolate fidelity to 
the claims of friendship. 

‘The president of the board of education 
has been endowed with a very rare com- 
bination of mental qualities. He has the 
inextinguishable enthusiasm of the Celt. 
But in addition, he possesses and has dis- 
played in his business and public career 
those qualities of industry and administra- 
tive power which have made him conspicu- 


ous in commerce and in his unremuner- 
ated labors as the working head of the 
most important department within the 


government of the city of New York. I 
can myself bear testimony to the deep in- 
terest which he evinces in all matters con- 
nected with the education of the young 
people of the Greater New York. 

“Tt was my good fortune to observe his 
zeal in that direction from the standpoint 
of intimate association. We were fellow- 
members of the school board for nine 
years. During that time President O’Brien 
showed himself, as he does to-night, in the 
clear light of a most zealous and disin- 
terested worker in the cause which he has 
so deeply at heart. 

“Mhe best work accomplished, either in 
public or private life, is that which is the 
least ostentatious. It is the silent current 
which sets in motion the streets and 
manufactories. It is the deep, noiseless 
river which bears upon its bosom the mer- 
chandise of the world. 

“The usefulness of a public officer is to 
be measured by his, services and not by 
mere popularity. There are very few citi- 
zens of New York who appreciate the vast 
and onerous responsibilites which devolve 
upon the head of the department of edu- 
cation. 

“He represents the public school system, 
with all its intricate machinery. There is 














Summer ‘Tours. 





EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Our regular long Summer Tour to Europe sails June 22d, and visits ENGLAND, 


HOLLAND, THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, PARIS, and LONDON. 
Se d for illustrated circulars. 


eave July 3d and August 10th. 


Shorter Tours 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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DELIGHTFUL VACATION TOURS. 
Very Attractive, Moderate Cost, Limited Numbers: 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, ltALY, Austrian Tyrol, 
France, England, Scotland, 
Art Galleries, 
WALTER 8S. GOODNOUGH, 267 Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sail July 3. 


Special attention given to 
Send for full desvriptive circular to 
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EUROPE 
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BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, { 
ITHACA, N. Y. 4 

Offers SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS to TEACHERS. 4 
» Limited Parties and Special T ours. ‘ 


» .Cathedral Tour, Music Tour, Art Tours, General q 
» Tours. For descriptive circulars address above, ¢ 
p or 181 Adelaide Ave., Providence, R.1. 
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Manual Training 


Teacher desires a position. 
and excellent qualifications. 


Superior training 
Able to organize 


and equip completely a manual training depart- 


ment. Address 
un. OC: We 


Journal of Education, Boston. 


Nova Scotia Tours. 


Soreenely conducted, Eighth season. July and 
August. Jelightful parties of pleasant people, 
with whom you will quickly feei the * comrade- 
ship” of travel, Will visit the scenes of 
Longfellow’s Evangeline. 

The itineraries will be so arranged as to avoid 
rush and hurry, and provide rest for tired brain- 
workers. Address, with 2c stan p, 

Associate Editor of EDUCATION, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 
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*g Personally conducted by one of the Managers. oY 
*% Send for circulars, or call. °° 
= PARKER & MORSE, % 
5 27 Bromfield St. Bos‘on. 
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no detail with which he is not familiar. 
He represents an educational method of 
public instruction which is the glory of 
America and the envy of the world. The 
duties of his high office, though they have 
been performed with distinction by his 
predecessors, have never been discharged 
with more eminent thoroughness than by 
Mr. O’Brien. His devotion to the demands 
of his responsible position has won for 
him the admiration of his fellow citizens; 
and, in conclusion, let me express my 
heartiest wish that Fate may give him 
and those closest to him length of happy 
days, and that Fortune may pour out her 


choicest gifts upon him from her lavish — 


store.”’ 








WHY DO YOU TRY 


To keep your eyeglasses clean with a soiled and 


sweaty handkerchief, or 
anything you can lay yuur 
hands on, when you can 
have one of these beauti- 
ful little instruments put! 


right into your hands by The “LITTLE GEM” 


mail, postpaid, for only 
25 CTS., stampyg or cur- 
rency. Agents Wanted 


J.J. YOUNGJOHN, M’f'r, 293 Congress St., Boston. 


Eyeglass Cleaner. 








ALL SCHOOLS 


which wish to give their pupils 


‘S.A es ake oe 


should supply them with 


Imperial School Papers 





inade by the 


Sample and terms, 25 cts. 


American Pad & Paper Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


C. C. BIRCHARD § COMPANY. 


C. C. Birchard, one of the best known 
schoolbook men in the country, has en- 
tered upon a publishing career, with ele- 
gant offices at 221 Columbus avenue, Bos- 
ton, and announces to the educational 
public that he will issue from time to time 
first-class text-books for schools and col- 
leges. No man could have the good 
wishes of a wider circle of loyal, hearty 
friends than will Mr. Birchard, who was 
for many years with Ginn & Co., and later 





with the American Book Company. No 
one questions his success in his present 
plans, and all stand ready to help to that 
deserved success, 


‘ 








Educational /nstitutions. 


Bestex UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 











NORMAL SCHOOLS. 








HE ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO = Specia. 
Course Jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching! 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art edu cation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss, 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


XTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoypEnN, A.M, 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, P. BEOKWITS, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
or eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN. Principal. 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JonN G. Taomeson. Princival. 
































STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A Grammar School Algebra (Durell & Robbins) 80ce 


This volume contains only so much of the subject 


as pupils in Grammar schools are ‘ikely to study. 
A School Algebra (Durell & Robbins) 


to the classical course of colleges. 


A School Algebra Complete (Durell & Robbins) 1.25 
addition to the subjects 
usually treated ina school algebra, the more advanced 


This book contains, in 
subjects required for admission to universities and 
scientific schools. ae A pee 
A Mental Arithmetic (Weidenhamer).----...--- 35e¢ 


.... $1.00 
This volume coversthe requirements of admission 


Benedict’s Primary Speller........ . .. .--. 

Benedict’s Advanced Speller.... ........... 25e 
No better books have been made for securing intelli- 

gent and correct use of the words of everyday life. 

Outlines of General History (Flickinger). - .. 500e 
Especially adapted to the work of norinal students 

and reading societies. 

Flash-Lights on American History (Murphy) 65e 
Itawakens a deaper interest in history aud liter- 

ature, 

A History of Pennsylvania (Shimmell)... 90c 
A bovuk for every patriotic citizen of the Keystone 


* PERSONAL FORCE ;* 


‘““The velvet hand in the iron glove.” 


Its success is a'ready fully attested by its extensive 
use in Pennsylvania, and its adoption for exclusive use 
in all the public schools of Tennessee. . 
Mensuration (Furst)...---+.s+eesceeeeeeseeseeee 50c 

A valuable subject, treated in a masterly manner by 
a practical teacher. ; as 
The New Ideal Copy Books (Laughlin), per doz. T5ec 

Approved by township, city,and county adoptions. 


STANDARD HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 


state. 
The Pennsylvania Citizen (Shimmell).---.--- 60¢ 
A standard civil government for Pennsylvania 
Schools. 
Primary Ideal Music Book (Sprenkel)....-.-- 
Advanced Ideal Music Book (Sprenkel)..- -- 
The best public school music published, 















35e¢ 
develop a high degree of Personal Force and 60c 


Our two courses in Psycho - physics 
4 pe in a profession, and in 


Mugnetism, that subtle power so essential to Success in business, 
all social relationships. 





A knowledge of Psycho-physics also results in self-control, mental potse, mastery of de- New Manual & Gulte ooh Teachers (Berkey) aoe poeta Monthiy Bee yo 1 ‘per hundred eee 
tail. « . ‘ : F .3-Edwards (Winship)-...-++--.-+-+ee+-+0 50c -upil’s Monthly Repor ras, pe , Oc 
tu, and reflects strongly upon health and happiness. Jukes Baw a Wrens. Sa ide mir 90c.| Teacher's Term Report Bianks............. Bo 


Correspondence classes and private instruction. Lectures published in the Boston Times. 
Register in advance class for attendance. Send or call for terms. 
THE FROEBEL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
32 Pierce Building, 
Copley Square. 


NORMAL QUESTION BOOKS (with answers): (1) Arithmetic. 10 cents; (2) English Grammar, 
10 cents ; (3) United States and General History, 10 cents ; (4) Physiology and Physics, 10 cents ; (5) Geography 
and Civics, 10 cents ; (6) Rhetoric and Literature, 10 cents. Others in preparation. 


Write for descriptive circulars and special prices where books are ordered for exclustwe use in all the schools of a district. 


R, L. MYERS & CO., Publishers, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 






Epwin C, MERRILL, President, 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION PROGRAM. 


GENERAL SESSIONS. 


Tuesday afternoon, July 9—Audresses 
of welcome. Responses, Hon. Richard 
Harcourt, minister of education, Toronto, 
Superintendent R. G. Boone, Cincinnati. 


Wednesday morning, July iv—Ele- 
mentary Education: 1. “What is a fad?” 
F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis. 2. “Is the 
eurriculum overcrowded?” J. H. Van 
Sickle, Baltimore. 3. “How early may 
hand work be made a part of school 
work?” Charles R. Richards, Teachers’ 
College, New York. Discussion by Wil- 
liam K. Fowler, state superintendent, Ne- 
braska, and William M. Davidson, To- 
peka. 

Thursday morning, July 11—Economics 
and Education: 1. “Social Science and 
the Curriculum,” George E. Vincent, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 2. Common Essentials 
in Economics,” John Huston Finley, 
Princeton University. 3. “Economics in 
the Public Schools,”’ George Gunton, Insti- 
tute of Social Economics, New York. 4. 
“Ideals and Methods of Economic Teach- 
ing,” Frederick W. Speirs, Philadelphia. 
Discussion by Reuben Post Halleck, 
Louisville. 

Friday morning, July 12—Higher Edu- 
cation: 1. “The Functions of a University 
in a Prosperous Democracy,” Charles F. 
Thwing, Western Reserve University, 2. 
“Federal and State Interest in Higher 
Education”: (a) Robert B. Fulton, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi: (b) Charles W. 
Kent, University of Virginia. 3. “Recent 
Growth of Public High Schools in the 
United States as Affecting the Attendance 
of Colleges,” Hon. William T. Harris, 
commissioner of education. Discussion 
by William H. Smiley, high school, Den- 
ver, James Russell Parsons, Jr., Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. 

Evening addresses—““The Duty of the 
National Educational Association in 
Shaping Public Educational Opinion,’ J. 
M. Green, president of the National Asso- 
ciation; ““Progress in Education,” Bishop 
John Lancaster Spaulding, Peoria; “Some 
of Our Mistakes,” George M. Grant, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.; “Our 
National Flower,’ Edna Dean Proctor, 
South Framingham, Mass.; “The School 
and the Library,” Frederick M. Crunden, 
public library, St. Louis; “The Relation 
of Music to Life,” Thomas Whitney 
Surette, University of the State of New 
York; address, Fabian Ware, director of 
the British education exhibit at the Paris 
exposition, 1900, London, Eng. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


President, Charles M. Jordan, Minne- 
apolis; vice-president, Miss Bettie A. 
Dutton, Cleveland; secretary, J. H. Phil- 
lips, Birmingham. 

Monday, July 8—‘Isolation in the 
School,’’ William T. Harris, commissioner 
of education; “Educational Progress Dur- 
ing the Past Year,” Elmer E. Brown, pro- 
fessor of theory and practice of educa‘ion, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
1. Address in memory of Professor B. A. 
Hinsdale, LL.D., by James R. Angell, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 2. Addresses in 
memory of Hon. Henry Barnard, LL.D, 
by William T. Harris, commissioner of 
education, E. Oram Lyte, Millersville, Pa., 
N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, and Charles H. 
Keyes, Hartford. 

Tuesday, July 9—1. “Lessons of the 
Educational Exhibits at Paris’: (a) by 
Miss Anna Tolman Smith, pureau of edu- 
cation, Washington; (b) by Howard J. 
Rogers, director of education to the Paris 
exposition. 2. Report of the committee 
on a national university, William R, Har- 
per, University of Chicago. 

Thursday, July 1i—The Ideal Sctioul,” 
G, Stanley Hall, Clark University, Wor- 
cester. 

Friday, July 12—Report of the commit- 
tee on investigations and appropriations, 
James M. Greenwood, Kansas City. 


KINDERGARTEN AND CHILD STUDY. 
(Joint Sessiong,) 


Kindergarten department — President, 
Miss Evelyn Holmes, Charleston, S. C.; 
vice-president, Miss Caroline M. C. Hart, 
Mt. Washington, Md.; secretary, Miss 
Annie Laws, Cincinnati, O. 

Child study department—President, 
Thomas P. Bailey, Jr., Chicago, Ill.; vice- 
president, Miss Marion Brown, New Or- 
leans, La.; secretary, Patterson Wardlaw; 
Columbia, 8S. C. 

Wednesday afternoon, July 10—General 
topic for both sessions: “Rbythm of Work 
and Play.” 1. President’s address, “Work 
and Play,” Thomas P. Bailey, Jr., Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 2. “Work and Play for 


the Kindergarten Child,” Mrs. Alice H. 
Putnam, Chicago Froebel Association. 3, 
“Work and Play for the Child of the Ele- 
mentary School,’’ Miss Charlotte M. Rowe, 
Columbia, S. C. 4. “Work and Play in 
Adolescence,” M. V, O’Shea, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Thursday afternoon, July 11—Miss Eve- 
lyn Holmes, South Carolina kindergarten 
training school, Charleston, 8S. C. 
“Rhythm in the Kindergarten,” with illus- 
trations from experience, Mrs. Ethel Roe 
Lindgren, Chicago. 


. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 


President, J. W. Carr, Anderson, Ind.; 
vice-president, J. C. Harris, Rome, Ga.; 
secretary, Mrs Sara D. Jenkins, Ithaca, 
N. Y 


Thursday afternoon, July 11—1. “The 
Chureh and the Public School,” Thomas 
A. Mott, Richmond, Ind. 2. “Educational 
Basis of Art—Cause and Cure of Art Un- 
responsiveness in Children,” Charles De 
Garmo, Cornell University. 

Friday afternoon, July 12—1. ‘“Educa- 
tional Pioneering in the Southern Moun- 
tains,” William Goodell Frost, Berea Col- 
lege, Berea, Ky. 2. “Nature Study in the 
Public Schools,” Rev. William J. Long, 
author of “Ways of Wood-Folk,” etc., 
Stamford, Conn. Discussion by Miss’ Ada 
P. Wertz, Southern Illinois State Normal 
University, Carbondale. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION, 


President, W. J. S. Bryan, St. Louis; 
vice-president, Miss’ Nettie Fillmore, Cin- 
cinnati; secretary, C. A. Graeser, Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

Wednesday afternoon, July 10—1, “The 
Function of the High School,” J. Remsen 
Bishop, Cincinnati. Discussions by Strat- 
ton D. Brooks, Champaign. II]. 


SUPERINTENDENCE. 


President, G. R. Glenn, Atlanta; first 
vice-president, H. P. Emerson, Buffalo; 
second vice-president, F. W. Cooley, Calu- 
met, Mich.; secretary, John W. Dietrich, 
Colorado Springs, 

Wednesday afternoon, July 10—Library 
Systems, Teachers’ Wages, Recent Legis- 
lation, Uniform Text-Books for the Com- 
mon Schools, Free Text-Books, County 
Institutes, Teachers’ Read‘ng Circles, Con- 
solidation of Schools, Transportation of 
Pupils. Leader, Hon. Frank L. Jones, 
state superintendent, Indiana. Secretary, 
Miss Fannie G. Gies, Mower county, Minn. 


MANUAL TRAINING, 


President, Charles A. Bennett, Peoria; 
vice-president, B. A. Lenfest, Waltham; 
secretary, L. A. Buchanan, Stockton. 

Wednesday afternoon, July 10—1. 
President’s address, Charles A. Bennett, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 2. 
“Artistic Handicraft in Primary and In- 
termediate Grades,” Miss Helen M. Max- 
well, Schiller school, Minneapolis. 

Thursday afternoon, July 11—‘‘The Re- 
lation of Manual Training to Trade In- 
struction.” 

ART EDUCATION. 


President, Miss Bonnie E. Snow, Min- 
neapolis; vice-president, Miss Myra 
Jones, Detroit; secretary, Fred J, Orr, 
Athens, Ga. 

Thursday afternoon, July 11—1. “The 
Course of Study in Drawing for Elemen- 
tary Schools,’”’ Miss Harriette Rice, Provi- 
dence. 2. “The Study of Fine Art in 
American Colleges and Universities: Its 
Relation to the Study in Public Schools,” 
Frank Forrest Fredericks, State Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION. 

President, William E. Doggett, Brook- 
lyn; vice-president, William J. Wheeler, 
Birmingham; secretary, Edward W. Stitt, 
New York. 

Thursday afternoon, July 11—1. Presi- 
dent’s address, William E. Doggett, com- 
mercial hich school, Brookiyn. 2. “The 
Education and Training of Commercial 
Teachers,” W. A. Scott, University of 
Wisconsin. 3. ‘What constitutes a busi- 
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UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
20 Pemberton Sq. Boston, Mass, 


ness education?” I. O. Crissy, board of re- 
gents, Albany. Discussion, led by Ran- 
dolph D. Seymour, high school, Spring- 
field, Mass., and T. W. Bookmeyer, San- 
dusky, O. 

Friday afternoon, July 12—1. “What is 
the function of the public schools in the 
matter of commercial teaching?” Myron 
T. Scudder, normal school, New Paltz, N. 
Y. Discussion, led by Henry E. Brown, 
Rock Island, Ill. 2. “Writing in the 
Grades Below the High School When the 
Commercial Branches Are Taught in the 
High School,” J. F. Barnhart, Akron, O. 
Discussion, led by J. H. Bachtenkircher, 
Lafayette, Ind. 3. “The Phonograph as 
Aid in Teaching Shorthand,’ Theodor F. 
Lake, Brooklyn. 


SCIENCE INSTRUCTION. 


President, N. A. Harvey, Chicago; vice- 
president, Charles B, Wilson, Wesffieid, 
Mass.; secretary, Charles N. Cobb, Al- 
bany. 

Thursday afternoon, July 11—1. Presi- 
dent’s address, “A Plea for the Study of 
Educational Philosophy by. Teachers of 
Science,” N. A. Harvey, Chicago normal 
school. 2. “What Science Teachers Can 
Do to Increase the Hstimation in which 
Scientific Studies Are Held,” W. §S., 
Blatchley, Indianapolis. 3. “‘The Status 
of Science Instruction in the Secondary 
Schools of the State of New York,” L. 
Dwight Arms, University of the State of 
New York. 

Friday afternoon, July 12—1. “Agricul- 
ture as a Science for the Elementary 
Schools,” Joseph Carter, Champaign, III, 
2. “The Relation of Physical Geography 
to Other Scientific Subjects,” W. H. Nor- 
ton, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia, 3. 
“Science as a College Entrance Require- 
ment,” C. W. Dabney, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


President, W. S. Ellis, Anderson, Ind.; 
vice-president, Israel H. Peres, Memphis; 
secretary, William George Bruce, Mil- 
waukee, ° 

Wednesday afternoon, July 10—1. 
President’s address, Hon. W. S. Ellis, 
president board of education, Anderson, 
Ind, 2. “Centralization of Rural 
Schovls.” 3. ‘* Schoolr om Temperature 
and Humidity,” William George Bruce, 
editor American School Board Journal, 
Milwaukee. 4. “Relation of State Legis- 
lation to Modern School Building.” . 

Thursday afternoon, July 11—1. “The 
Value of Truant Schools,” 2. “Elective 
or Appointive School Boards?” 3. “What 
constitutes an efficient superintendent?” 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


President, Robert C. Metcalf, Boston; 
vice-president, Jerome H. Raymond, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va.;_ secretary, Miss Mary 
Eileen Ahern, Chicago. 

Thursday afternoon, July 11—1. Presi- 
dent’s address, R. C. Metcalf, Boston, 2. 
“The Library Movement and What It 
Means,” James H. Canfield, Columbia 
University, New York. 3. “The Library 
and the School in the South,” G. F. Boyd, 
president State Teachers’ Association, 
Mississippi. 4. Address by representative 
of the American Library Association. 

Friday afternoon, July 12—1. “How 
shall children be led to love good books?” 
Miss Isabel Lawrence, normal school, St. 
Cloud, Minn. 2. “The Place of the Li- 
brary in Education,” Melvil Dewey, New 
York state library. 3. “The Library and 
School as Co-ordinate Forces in Educa- 


Long Distance Tel. 2271. C. F, HAMMETT, Pres. 


HAMMETT 
School Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS, 
BLACKBOARDS | LIQUID SLATING 


of Wood, Cloth, Slate, for Blackboard 
Hyloplate, and Paper. Repairing. 


— DEALERS IN — 





Every Article needed in any department of 
School Work. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 
352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





tion,” Livingstone McCartney, Hopkins- 
ville, Ky. 

F. M. Crunden of the St. Louis public li- 
brary will represent the library depart- 
ment on the general progfam at one of the 
evening sessions. 





Pacific Coast Tour. 


30-Day Trip for $188.50. 

Under the personally-conducted tourist 
system of the Pennsylvania railroad, and 
accompanied by a tourist agent and chap- 
eron, on July 8 a special train of the lat- 
est pattern Pullman sleeping, dining, and 
observation cars (the latter a counterpart 
of that used on the famous Pennsylvania 
Limited) will leave New York for San 
Francisco and points on the Pacific coast. 
Stops will be made at all the important 
points for rest and sightseeing, among 
them being Chicago, Omaha, Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, Glenwood Springs (with a 
daylight ride through the Rocky moun- 
tains, including the Royal Gorge and 
Grand Canon of the Arkansas), and at 
Salt Lake City, arriving at San Francisco 
July 16. Six days will be alloted to San 
Francisco, for which time no hotel ac- 
commodations or other features will be 
included in the tickets. Leaving San 
Francisco July 22, Monterey, Santa Bar- 
bara, San Jose, and Los Angeles will be 
visited, traveling over the new Coast line 
of the Southern Pacific Company being 
done by daylight, in order to view what is 
acknowledged to be the most attractive 
scenery in California. A stop of two 
days wi'l be made at Portland, after 
which will come the c.owning feature 
of the tour, the journey homeward via 
the Canadian Pacific railway, through 
the unrivaled mountains of British Columbia. 

The schedule over the Canadian Pacific 
will be prepared with especial care, and 
the train sidetracked at nights where 
necessary, in order that no part of this de- 
lightful feature may be missed by night 
traveling. Stors will be made at Barff 
Hot Springs and St. Paul. " 

The total rate for entire trip as outlined 
above, covering all expenses (except the 
stay in San Francisco) including one 
double berth, all meals in dining car, etc., 
will be $188.50; two persons in a berth, 
each $168.50, with proportionate rates for 
passengers desiring to visit Yellowstone 
park or the exposition returning. Dia- 
grams are now open, and as the number 
who can be accommodated will be strictly 
limited, names should be registered imme- 
diately. Descriptive booklets can be ob- 
tained of D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 
Washington street, Boston. 











QUICKLY LEXRNED 


Typewriting and Shorthand for High Schools 


EASILY READ 


RAPIDLY WRITTEN 





TOUCH TYPEWRITING and a 
Barnes’ Abridged Instructor. 


Manifolding, Ete. 


Barnes’ Typewriting Instructors 


Most Carefully Prepared— Referred to as Authority by Teachers all over the United States 


ll the essentials of the art QUICKLY 
and SUCCESSFULLY taught in 


Contains Fingered Exercises, Model Letters, Legal Forms, Tabulated Work, 


Barnes’ Special Typewriting Instructor. 


Contains Additional Exercises, Mechanism of the Typewriter, Office Directions, 
Cablegrams, Rules for Punctuation, Spelling Drills, Ete. 


Barnes’ Complete Typewriting Instructor. Price, postpaid, $1 50 


Price, postpaid, : : : $0.50 


Price, postpaid, $1.10 
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New Presentation of H PRICE, 
BENN PITMAN PHONOGRAPHY. 25 Per Cent. Time Saved! “site2: 








ARTHUR J. BARNES, Publisher, Century Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





Title. 
Everyday Birds. ......+ssssececeesree Th. OI 
John Marahall.... cv ccceosscocdovbownds p62 seved doe ddebe 
Lewis and Cloth, «2 cesesecdtibekesetatesss bossvevias 
UlysseS Grant, ....+s sees eceecesecee erences ceeeeences 
The Wit and Wisdom of Jesus. 
The Creed of Presbyterians 
Mrs. Chupes and Miss Jemny.........+++-seeeeecceeee 
With the Wild FlOWEFS... ...ecsececccevees cocee: veces 
First Years in Handicraft............. drdwtid¥ie dette 
Reading—A Manual for Teachers 
Seidel’s Leberecht Huhnchen.......... 
Three Fairy Stories......--.----- 
Essays on the Theory of Numbers 
A New Beginner’s Latin Book Hoch and 
About’s Fille du Chanoine et L’Album du Regiment 
A Year in China ...........+++- DIRS Ce: § Pe tae 
Voysey 
A Sailor’s Log 
A Book of Remembrance. .... +0 -cecesceccececseces 
The Old New York Frontier. 
A Teles Of LO. 605 se ccivine''. <> ccedudcs bidee ieee 
The Religious Use of Imagination................... 
The Lion’s Brood 


Oe Pee ee eee eee eT ee eres 






Aut Publisher. Price. 
Torrey Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. $1.00 
Thayer “ “ “ “ .5O 
Lighton “ “ “ “ 50 
Allen “ “ “ “ 50 
Buckley James H. West & Co.,Boston. — 
Smith The Baker & Taylor Company. 260 
Bignell * + te i 1.00 
Going ‘“ “e “ te 1.00 
Ken se “ee “ os 1.00 
Laing D.C, Heath & Co., Boston. -75 
Spanhoofd “ “ “ “ « 
Ingelow 6 s # 10 
Dedekind Open Court Publishing Co.,Chicago. —— 
Bert Hinds & Noble, New York 1.00 
Castegnier William R. Jenkins, New York. 25 
Bigham The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 3.50 
Prowse $e © ¥ 1,59 
Evans D. Appleton & Co., New York. ae 
Gillespie J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila. 2.50 
Halsey Scribner’s Sons, New York. 2. 
Meredith og ¢¢ + . 1,50 
Johnson’ Silver, Burdett, & Co. 1.00 
Osborne. Doubleday, Page, & Co., N. Y. 1,50 
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25 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Rooms 317--319. 
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TEACH me 
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A. G. FISHER, Proprietor, 
Formerly Manager for E. O. Fisk & Co., 
Boston Office. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
a. 


Allontown, 


An Agency that recommends. 





Established 1880. 
Manual Free. 


Business transacted in every State. 





Kent Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


Has some very desirable openings 
tor first-class teachers. 


Address, with stamp, for ‘ENT Maw 
. R. KENT, Manager. 








Dewberry’s School 


J. M. DEWBERRY, Manager, 
BIRMINGHAM, 





Recommends Teachers 
to Schools, Colleges, and 
Families throughout 


the South and South- 
j west. Heretofore our 
} calls for teachers have 
been greater than our 
supply. 
Write for circulars. 


ALA. 











The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, 


DENVER, COLO. 


FRED. DICK, Manager, 
Ex-State Superintendent. 
We can assist competent teachers to desirable po- 
sitions, and aid School Directors in the selection of 
qualified teachers, 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 





American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Conscientious 


advice to parents regarding schools and instructors. 
Send for Bulletin. Selling and renting of school 
property. Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRYIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.) 
NEW YORK CITY, 





Kellogg's Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St,, New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Wanted (44th Year,) Sr. Louis, Mo, 
HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention ‘‘Journal of Education.”’ 














is AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 

a oonville, N. Y.—Our training class teacher has been forced to give up. We must secure an ex- 
perienced teacher to complete the year’s work. Can you suggest a suitable person? Salary $10 to $165 
re Tey shone pis. ~Srinerge? W. T. Couver, April 3, 1901. ‘ 

—Wou ou fin tle year, nville, Onei oun i 
Telegraph.To Busiyntd tro mag Samed arly = da county, training class, twelve dollars? 
pelegram.—W ill go to Boonville $00n as needed. Write at once.—From Miss Feek, April 4, 
éun ae Feek, North Rose, willaccept. Excellent teacher. ‘Particulars mailed.- To Mr. 
Long Distance Telephone.—Send Miss Feek, to begin Monday morning, $1250 per week.— From 
Garry A, Willard, president Board of Education, peasy 6. 4 ~— : % 
elegram. ~— Begin work at Boonville Monday morning.—To Miss Feek, April 6. 
Miss Feek has begun her work. She szems an excellent teacher.—Mr. Couper, April 10. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 
Positions flied, 4000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Positions filled, 4,000. 


Teachers Wanted 








FOR SEPTEMBER: Primary and Grammar Grades, 8450 to 
#900 ; High School, #500 to $1,800; Superintendents, $1,200 
to $3,500. Several good openings in State Normal Schools. 

















THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
— Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ | manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWC Y. } best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : - - TEACHERS’ AGENCY stron? PoucKes, 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call‘’on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ayitiietntattager. 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educatora in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Sveci»l advantages Courteous treatment, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 
IS RELIABLE, 


9 

The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 78 S¥414BLE 
120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.——Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 

3 E. 14th St, N.Y. jouw C. Rooxwexa, | Managers. 


SCHERMERHOR Ei, RUreoOm, 
THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 





E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 

















P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 








CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard, 


NEw YORK, 156 Fifth Ave. 
DENVER, 533 Cooper Bidg. 


BOSTON, 4 Ashburton PI. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 





Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon St., Boston. 
Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manué.. 











The success of the Cincinnati Game 
Company in offering four prizes last fall 
for the best essays on “The Educational 
Value of Card Games” has determined 
them to make a similar offer to the teach- 
ers of the country this year, announce- 
ment of which may be found in our ad- 
vertising columns. 

This firm is continually adding new 
games to its already large list, many of 
which will be found useful in school work. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


&$2V2VOVVOVS SHESSSOBVSOOP 
At the End of Your Journey you will find & 
ita great convenience to go right over to ry 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 9 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts.. 


ee8388080 


Upposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. # 

Central for shopping and theatres. ° 

Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. ® 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


%222OOO8- 3088 OOsod 


USTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Ex- 
berience unnecessary, Write 
& Co,, 4th and Locust 


t 


uick for particulars, 
dts., Philadelphia, Pa, 


OLARK 


CURIOUS CONDITIONS CHANGED 
° BY QUIET. 

When jaded by the cares and worries of 
this life, when filled with a spirit of un- 
rest, the best thing imaginable for the 
afflicted to do is to hie himself to new 
scenes—to the primeval wilds in that part 
of New England known as the fishing re- 
gions, there to enjoy a period of absolute 
quiet. 

The enjoyment, the complete retirement 


in which one finds himself is the best 
health restorer you can find. The 
manipulation of hooks, nets, and lines, 
the sight of a big, wary fish, anxious for 
a tussle, and the excitement attending the 
landing of one of these fine fellows will 
drive away the blues, and every moment 
of the spring vacation is one of intense 
enjoyment. 

The regions, or sections, which offer 
allurements to the early fishermen are 
several, but the most prominent and con- 
spicuous are the Moosehead and Rangeley 
regions, though many sportsmen prefer 
the Allegash region, or the terr.tory in 
Washington county, Me., while others 
single out Lake Winnepesaukee, or Mem- 
phremagog, or Sunapee, or Champlain, or, 
perhaps, some one of the streams or lakes 
of the Adirondacks is the choice for the 
spring sport. 

The Boston & Maine railroad reaches 
every section in which spring fishing is a 
predominant feature, and the pamphlet, 
“Fishing and Hunting,” gotten out by its 
general passenger department, whose 
offices are in Boston, Mass., is chock-full 
of interesting information which every 
sportsman should read, and a two-cent 
stamp sent to the above address will pro- 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Senahere Xe Spams pee i 
Rents an ells Schoo) Property. 
Correspondence is invited. s 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y, 





HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 








70 Fifth Avenue 


Tte Pratt Teachers’ Agency © new Yor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and fainilies. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


1 ss EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BL Lpe. Drs Moines, low. 








STSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSs 
W MH H We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
inship in every part of the country. ~ 


Teachers’ | pemne2tia2ifine,} 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 
Agency. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
22222040 - B 


ROOD 220202000400288840804 
Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 











cure it for you, 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 





JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 





Vol LIfl.—No. 19. 











The Time For It . 
Outlines in Nature Study and History 





delphia. 175 pp., 48 cents. 


essential facts. 


Through the Year: Books I and II 


For 3d and 4th Grades. 
trated. 36 cents each. 


work in nature, science, and history. 


The Earth and Its Story 





By ANGELO HEILPRIN, Professor of Geology in 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia. 268 pp. 6 full-page photographic 


illustrations. $1.00. 


This text-book popularizes Geology by the sim- 
pleand direct method in which it presents impor- 
The structure Of the earth, its 
interior, the forma ion of rocks, mountains, 
. the action of the sea, of 


tant facts. 


coral islands, etc 
glaciers, etc., are all vividly described. 


For Elementary Schools, By ANNIE G, ENGELL, By May RuTH Norcross. 91 pp. Illustrated. 
Supervisinz Principal of the George B. . 
McClellan Combined Primary School, Phila- 


Conversational! lessons, consisting of questions ? dge of the elements 0 
for the pupils to answer after study, about plants, Sia accurate knowledg 
animals, natural science, etc., with summaries of : 


By LittiaAN WALLACE and ANNA M. CLYDE. 
Beautifully illus- 


A boon to teachers; something fresh for each 
month of the schvol year. The lessons m descrip- 
tion, story, and verse correlate with the school 


NATURE STUDY 


The Books For It 
Springtime Flowers 





36 cents. 


Into an attractive story is woven information 
about the more common wood flowers, givip 


The Plant Baby and Its Friends 





By KATE LovisE BROWN. 155 pp. Llustrated. 
48 cents. 
The bright talks, bits of verse, and easy narra- 
tive of this prey book initiate little folks into 
the beginnings of simple botany. 


Nature in Verse 


Compiled by Mary I. LovEJoy. 320 pp. Illus- 
trated. 60 cents. 
A “Nature-Poetry” Reader, especially suited 
for the first four years of school. 


Poetry of the Seasons 


Compiled by MaRYI.LovEsoy. 336 pp. Exquis- 
itely illustrated. 60 cents. 

A beautiful Nature-Reader for Grammar 

Grades, containing 300 choicest gems from 
American and English poets. 








lections from the great masters. 
Send for price-list. 


Polyhymnia. 
The Song Chaplet. (For female voices.) 1.00 
The School Hymnary. ........ tac iki 48 


SEASONABLE SUPPLEMENTARY MUSIC 


Songs of the Nation 


Compiled and Edited by Col. Caartes W. Jounson. 

The best national songs of the United States and other countries. The 
best national song book for schools and for homes. 0 
available and most serviceable group of Memorial Day Songs for Memorial 
Day, arranged for four-part choruses. 


The BEACON SERIES of VOCAL SELECTIONS 


N extensive series of sheet music of high 
quality, for school use, including many se- 


(For male voices.) -..-$1.12 


160 pp. 60 cents. 
Contains the most 


Postpaid, single copies, 60 cts. each. 
THE SILVER SONG SERIES 


HESE books, issued in pamphlet form, one 

for each grade, supply in each number songs 
that are bright and melodious, suitable for all 
occasions, and represent the best composers. 


The Beacon Song Collection. No. I. $.72 
The Beacon Song Collection. No.U. .72 
The Cecilian Series of Study and Song. 





Book IV. (For mixed voices.) 84c., bds. .72 





New York 





For suitable books for special work, or 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston 
219--223 Columbus Avenue 


regular school, write to the Publishers, 


Chicago 











Publishers. 


Mm 


ONIVERSITY Pasa 
POBLISHING{seseeF 

mm $43-47 Fast [0th St., 
i: New Yorks 
N. B. Dept., $52 Washington Street, 


+++ Boston, Mass. 















































ANGUAGES : For Self-Study, } 
School Use; &c, 
Cortina’s Method (complete) 

French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 
Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 

French samp'e, 8 lessons, 30 cts. 


PHONOGRAPH | 5 or 17 ogee pe 


l. Verbos EspaNoLes, Eng. equivalents, 5c, 
2. CORTINA'S Span.-Eng. Diction’y, index, 25c. 
















No. CORTINA SERIES, 

i. Despves pe LA LLUVIA annotated he. 
2. EL INDIANO, Spanish and English, , 50c 
3. EL [xptano, Spanish, annotated, 400¢ 
4. AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English, 5c 
5. AMP ko, Spanish edition, annotated, 5c. 
6. Et FINAL DE NoRMA, annot«ted in Eng., 75c 
7. MODELOS PARA CARTAS, Span -Eng., 75e. 
8. FORTUNA, 4stories, annot’d inEnglish, 35c. 
9. TEMPRANO,YCONSOL, “ “ 35c. 









Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 
. D, Cortina Academy of Languages, 44W. 34th St., N.Y, 
























It has | 
. $1.25 postpaid. Moncy | 
mnade a hit olde a not fper- | 
Sectly satisfactory. 

It is seldom that we, or any other pub- 
lishers, are able to say truthfully of a book 
that “‘ every mail is bringing orders for it.” 
Yet this is the simple truth regarding 
| Gordy’s New Psychology. 

Superintendents are ordering it for their 

| teachers--—training classes and reading 

| circles. Principals are ordering it for 

| their psychology classes--not only Nor- 

| mal Schools, but High Schools. Individual 

teachers are ordering it because, as they 

say, some fellow-teacher has a copy and 

considers it an indispensable part of the 

equipment of any teacher who proposes 
to do his best. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 


4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N.Y. City 
Schooibooks of all publishers at one store, 
































INTRODUCTION 


To the Study of 


ZOOLOGY 


For Usein High Schools and Academies. 


By N. A. HARVEY, 


Head Department of Science, Chicago Normal 
School; Pres. Dept. of Science, National Edu- 
cational Association, 1901. 


This is an elementary text-book based upon labora- 
tory work. 

Ic gives specific directions for laboratory work, fol- 
lowed with such necessary information #bout the ani- 
mals studied as cannot be obtained from a study of the 
anima!s themselves. 

It combines all the good features of laboratory sci- 
ence and those of the dia Natural History study. 

It contsins work enough for one year of nine 
months,and is capable of being used in the first year 
of a bigh school course. 

It can be used to very great advantage by those 
schools that have the most meagre laboratory fa ilities. 

It is Ulustrated by reproduciions from photographs 
of microscopic objects, thus obviating the absolute 
necessity of compuouna microscopes. 

It is designed expressly to heip those teachers who 
fee! that they »re poorly prepared to teach the subject. 

It is written from the standpoint of a profound stu- 
dent of educa ional philosophy, and expiains the co - 
tent of the subject as no other book has ever done. 

It grew ep in the classroom, and is the result of ten 
years’ experience in teacl.ing zoology in county insti- 
tutes, in high schools, state university, and normal 
schoo's. Every exercise and every method has been 
tested and successfully used again and again. 


Mailing Price, 88 Cen s. 
WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 
TO 


OW 
CELEBRATE 


Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 
i alia Christmas 
Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD anp OTHERS. 








Paper, Price, 25 cents. 





New ExGiann Pusiisnixc Co., 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 





WE AKE WIDE AWAKE. 
THE MOST POPULAR BOOKS IN PRINT. 


CARROLL’S AROUND THE WORLD. 

Book |., Primary, 40c, Book II., 3d to 4th Grade, 50c, 

Sociological treatment of unique people. 

Allschools are ordering them. St. Louis, with 
special appre riation of 86,000, put more than 
one-fourth into these books. 

‘* Remarkably interesting and instructive for 
elementary geography.’’— H. 8. TARBELL, Super- 
intendent, Providence. 

“Just what our primary teachers have been 
looking for,”’—J. A.GRAVES, late Principal, Hartford. 


FAR EAST AND FAR WEST RED CHILDREN. 
By MARA L. PRATT. Indian myths. Very attractive, 


MORSE SPELLER. 
By Prof. 8. T. DuTTON. Dictation and Correlation. 
Leading all others as the best modern method. 


New CENTURY READERS 


For Childhood Days, |. . - 28c. 
Fairy Tale and Fable, Il. . . 


Ped ical, Literary, Artistic, with colored plates 
ann vertical pk nt They meet all technical re- 
quirements. Third and 

‘‘ The best Readers seen yet.” —M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Peda- 
gogy, University of Wisconsin. 


40c. 


ourth soon ready. 


UNIVERSAL VERDICT. 


AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES.—Durron. 


INDIANS AND PIONEERS, Earliest Days in 
America. 72 cents. 
THE COL'*NIES, The best treatment of Colonies. 
Authentic illustrations. 80 cents. 
“Just what we need. We have adapted them.” —C. B. GIL- 
PERT, Superintendent, Newark, N. J. 
STORY OF THE INDIANS OF NEW ENG- 
LAND. BURTON: COLONIAL TIMES. 
* 4 most valuable book for all schools. ’—W™M. T. HARRIS, 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C.- 


STORIES FROM THE POETS. 

By MAY B. ATWATER. Poems of Browning, Lowell 
Longfellow, Whittier, Sangster, etc., parapbrased 
for First Grade, with unique illustrativns 30 cts. 

* 4 most charming book. We have adopted it.””—C. N. 

KENDALL, Superintendent, New Haven, Conn, 





FORD’S NATURE’S BYWAYS. In over 1,000 schools. 


NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. Bestinuse. Price one half that of inferior outline maps. 
40 cents per block, 50 Maps. 21 different sets for all grades. Universally adopted by up-to-date schools. 


Pp 
Liberal discount. Many others. See illustrated catalog. 





CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue. 


THE MORSE COPIPANY, Publishers, 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


BOSTON: 36 Bromfield Street. 





moist colors, six Standards and two Grays, 
GED BSUS, HOP VOR cs v6 cee Se ceSTi cabs eHTT OTs vet 8 .35 


2. A largeenameled box contaiuing ten pans semi- 
moist colors, six Standards, Black, White, cool 
Gray,and Warm Gray, one brush, per box...... 50 


3. Same box as above, containing tive pans semi- 
moistcolors. Red, two Yellows, Blue, and Gray, 
CO WOOO, WOT ROS syne siebeccvccsacccsercegstvcces 30 


+ 


. Enameled box containing four pans semi-moist 

colors, Red, Yellow, Blue, and Gray, one brush, 
Pe Os secknccgs sephnnmhuahsbtnsste 05-4084) 06beqss0d 20 
Send for complete circular of 

Address 
Dept. D, 


NEW YORK 
11 East 16th St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1333 Arch St. 


Bradley’s Water Colors 


Box No. Al.—A large decorated box containing eight pans of semi moist colors, 


six Standards, warm Gray, and cool Gray, one Brush, per box..... $ .25 
No. Price. No. Price. 
1. A decorated box containing eight pans of semi- 5. me aaey as above, Red, two Yellows, and Blue, per aa 
Wino 65 bb oesssaiccenerentidenvecuqdedsaeneahathesaaed iy 


A decorated box containing eight cakes of dry 
colors, six Standards and two Grays, one brush, 
OW WOR a rth eeepc dé cpevaws segsadenpate ocss¥coe abe 
. A decorated box containing four large cakes of 
dry colors. Red, Yellow, Blue, and Gray, one 
BOOED, POD WOIN 5 66.5 06e os dus 0 0bi cbudedcddiceboce debe st 20 
. Same box as above. Red, two Yellows, and 
Blue, two brushes, per bOX. .......sccccstcccsccecs ¢ 20 
- Nine tubes moist colors in strong paper box. 
Six Standards, warm Gray, cool Gray, and 
A EE 5. oh Sd 40s6sbedcabecderdbadshsacoe das -90 
Material for Color Instruction. 
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MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
122 McAllister St. 


ATLANTA 
168 Peachtree St. 








The Audubon 
Bird Charts 


Two beautiful wall charts in 
color, mounted on rollers, 
with descriptive booklets. 
Especially prepared for the 
Audubon Society. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.30 each 


THE 


Prang Educational Co. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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will be sent free on application. 
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Catalogues and detailed circulars of information 
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Massachusetts Institute t{f Technology 


HENRY S. PRITCHETT, Ph. D., LL. D., PRESIDENT. 
Twenty-eight Summer Courses in Twelve Departments. ¢ 
Special Advantages offered to College Graduates. 


4 





H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
491 Boylston St., Boston. 
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ew York Univers 


SUMMER COURSES. 
Seventh Year: July 8 — August 16. 


Forty Courses 
osetia 


Fourteen Departments. 


University Heights combines the advantages 
of city and country. For ‘* Announcement,”’ 





address Marsuaty 8S. Brown, 
University Heights, 
mar21-15t New York City. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


SUMMER SESSION. 
June 24 — August 9, 1901. 
Courses will be offered in all leading Academic 
subjects, in Law, and in Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 
E, H. MENSEL, 
721 Monroe St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


mar7-10t 
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FOR SALE, 





4 
“ 
4 
Beautiful ‘* Eastlake Atheneum,” a school 4 
for girls and young women, at Birmingham, , 
Alabama. Fine property, at a BARGAIN. 4 
Address, quick, 4 

J. M. DEWBERRY, Trustee, 4 

6t BIRMINGHAM, ALA, > 
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Hmerson Colle 


ge” Spring Term opens March 7. 


ge of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
omsines FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. —_ 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy Mt Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. c 
Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 
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